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An Eastern Picture: Damascus. 


E are standing on the 
surmit of one of a 
row of hills looking 
down upon an exten- 
sive plain, all aglow 
in the rays of an 
evening sun. The 
range of our vision 
extends to a dis- 


Bae j Ss) a 
ew eds 





tance of twenty miles 
at least, and it is| 


coloured expanse of | 


and there relieved | 
by grey mountains | 
in the dim distance. | 
Not a blade of grass 
is to be seen; the 
plain and the moun- 
tain on which we 
stand are parched 
and burnt up by the 
constant heat of the 


sun of the East. But 


most refreshing to 


the eyes of travel- 


lers who have en- 
dured eight honrs of a transit across the burning | 


i 
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THE BUILDER. 


within “all death, all rottenness, and boner,” | 
where, a few short years ago, hundreds of Chris- 
tians were massacred for their faith, and thou- 
sands had their property stolen and their homes 
rendered desolate. We pass on to the central 
quarter, over heaps of rubbish from the ruins. 
Here the houses are mean enough externally, the 
walls being plastered with mud, and the windows 
latticed, and the doorways low and unobtrusive; 
but when we enter we find the houses the most 
beautiful in the world. Our hotel, for instance,— 
an ancient mansion, recently appropriated by 
Demetri to the accommodation of travellers,— | 
might be passed a hundred times without | 
being noticed. It has no sign. Its outer door | 
opens into a small court ; from thence a passage 
leads into a second court, 80 ft. or 100 ft. square, | 
surrounded by buildings. In the centre of the | 
side opposite the entrance, is a recess, 20 ft. | 
square, with a pointed arch the full height | 
of the house in front of it. It is ceiled with | 








in positive colours. All round it there is a/ 


This is the lewan, in which visitors are re- | 
ceived, common to the mansions of Damascus. | 
On either side of the lewan there are guest- | 
chambers. On another side of the court is the 
salon where we dine, and opposite the lewan is a | 
still finer building, the plan of which may be best | 
understood by imagining six squares arranged 
so as to form a block, three squares in length 
and two in depth. The central division towards 
the court, or hall, is higher than the rest ; those | 
divisions contiguous to it at the sides, and that 
at the back, open into it, and are separated 
from it by pointed arches as high as that of the 
lewan. The two other divisions are separated 
from the rest by walls, with doors and windows 


Sahara is the billowy sea of foliage rippling and in them. The pavement throughout is of marble | 
waving almost at our feet,—a sea of dark green | mosaic, and in the centre of the hall is a foun- 
some five miles broad by eight or ten in length,— | tain, the splashing of whose water is so essential 
a dark patch upon the yellow sand, without a to the Oriental when he wishes to make kief. | 
softening border of verdure, looking as though it | The ceilings are all beautifully diapered, and the | Poor lambs! they offered no resistance: they 


had been cut out of some Amazonian forest, and wells painted in stripes of red, blue, and white. 


put down in the desert purposely to gladden the | 
heart of the weary traveller. 


The water-supply of Damascus is excellent. 


| The rivers Abana and Pharpar and their nume- 





manners of the inhabitants of the East and 
West than in the mode in which they build 
their houses. Popkins, the citizen of London, 
when he builds his suburban villa, makes it 
smart and showy outside; he decorates it 
with compo columns and cornices, or makes it 
still more attractive by the extravagance of 
variegated brickwork used without stint, be- 
cause it is bizarre, and therefore fashionable. 
Abou ben Sakal, merchant of Damascus, on the 
contrary, lavishes his thousands on the inte- 
rior. He builds his palace of marble, he ceils it 
with cedar, and paints it with ultramarine and 
vermillion ; and then plasters the exterior with 
mud, so that no one would surmise the wealth 
that was within it. But Popkins is right, and 
Abou is wrong : one builds for the public,—in the 
warmth of his benevolence he wishes to show 
them something tasty; the other builds a 
splendid den for himself and his harem, and 
lives in it a sensual, sordid life, careless of all 


bounded by a tawny- wood covered with arabesque patterns painted | that goes on around him. He builds his house 


for himself, and he enjoys it in his selfish way. 


sandy desert, here | low divan, and it has a dado of inlaid marbles.|Such men as he it was who instigated the 


murderers of the Christians. Demetri, who was 
a survivor, tells us how it all came to pass, 
One evening he was standing on the terrace 
of his house, looking down into the street, 
when he saw a crowd of mere boys rushing from 
the bazaars to the Christian quarter, with sticks 
and stones in their hands, crying “ Death to the 
Nugrani!” This was but a little leaven, but on 
the morrow the whole of the scum of the city rose, 
and began to pillage, and then, finding there was 
no resistance, began toslay. They were soon joined 
by wandering Arabs and Druzes from without; 


_who scented their prey from afar, and flocked by 


hundreds into the city. The work of destruction 
was done very systematically. Every day thirty 
or forty houses were sacked, and their inhabi- 
tants—young men or grey beards, women or 
children—were beaten to death with clubs, 
stabbed, or torn to pieces on their thresholds. 


were Christians, and thought it no loss to be 


martyrs. 
Now, we do not as a rule admire the 


In the midst of the sea there is a mud-coloured |rous streamlets supply every house with water | Eastern Christian; and would much rather do 


island—a city of flat-roofed houses, with minarets 
springing up amongst them as though to catch 


through a tank which is placed in the centre of 
the court, and surrounded by orange-trees and | 


business with a Turk. But in this last act of 
heroism they beat us,—their superiors in all else. 


the rays of light ere they depart. Here and there, | myrtles. Wherever there is water in a hot} Suppose all those who would confess themselves 


between the masses of green formed by cypress, 
poplar, and palm-tree, may be seen silvery lines 
of light—numerous streams, the secret sources 
of all this wealth of nature. We descend, anxious 
to explore the recesses of these forests, and to 
enter the half-concealed city. Instead of enter- 
ing immediately, we make a half circuit round 
its battlemented walls, and approach a ruined 
Roman gateway situate on the opposite side of 
the city tothat from which we first beheld it. 
The gateway consists of a mass of wall, about 
90 ft. in length by 50 ft. in height. It is divided 
into three compartments by narrow pilasters. 
Each compartment has an archway, that in the 
centre being 21 ft. wide, the others narrower. 
They all have pilasters and architraves, with semi- 
circular arches above, and two of them are built 
up. We enter the third by a circuitous passage, 
formed for the better security of the city in case 
of attack. But where arewe? Surely ina city 
of the dead. As far as we can see before us 
and on both sides, are ruined houses. All is 
desolation. As we proceed, we peep into what 
were formerly the courts of luxurious mansions. 
Mosaics are still upon the walls. Traces of 
painting are still to be seen, together with 
richly -carved wood and stone work, half 
destroyed. We see churches levelled to the 
ground, and cottages unroofed. What has caused 
all this destruction,—water, fire, or earthquake ? 
The fire of fanaticism burning in men’s bosoms. 
We are in the street called Straight, in the 
Christian quarter of the holy city of Damascus, 
rightly named Sham,—beautiful without, but 





country there is vegetation ; and where there are 
trees and pasturage there are inhabitants. For | 
these reasons we can easily imagine how, in the | 
early ages of the world’s history, nomad tribes 
were induced to form a settlement here, and 
thus founded Damascus, the town of Eliezer, 
Abraham’s steward, and one of the four oldest 
cities in the world. 

Our hotel is but one of the smaller of the 
magnificent palaces which adorn the town. We 
afterwards visit the finest, which belonged to 
one of the first men of the city,—a wretch who 
hounded on the rabble at the time of the mas- 
sacre, and was in consequence sent to comfort- 
able banishment in the island of Rhodes. The 
general features were the same as those of our 
hotel, except that it had three courts, the 
third and largest, or harem, being 500 ft. or 
600 ft. in length. Here the lewan and women’s 
apartments were situate. The decorations 
throughout were much more gorgeous than those 
just described, the walls being lined with delicate 
arabesque patterns, in coloured marbles, set in a 
white ground. The first court was for servants 
and slaves, and the second for the accommoda- 
tion of guests. 

We visited also the modern house of a rich 
Jew, which had one court, also enriched with 
painting, gilding, and inlaid marbles—but garish | 
and gaudy—not so pleasing in effect as in the | 
older mansions, where the ornamentation is of a 
freer character, and the colours are toned down 
by age. 

There is no greater contrast between the | 





Christians in Belgravia were sentenced to be 
butchered, and all in Cheapside were to have 
their heads chopped off, would all stand true 
to their colours? How many confessors would 
there be? There is no doubt but that the 
assassins were stimulated to exertion by the 
heads of the chief families. But amidst all 
this Moslem fanaticism there was one noble 
heart, that gallant gentleman,—call him san- 
ton, or saint, as you will,—Ab del Kader, who 
sallied forth at the head of his body-guard and 
rescued hundreds: he for some days fed and 
sheltered them in his konak; and, when they 
became too numerous to be accommodated, 
escorted them to the citadel. 

The centre of attraction in Damascus is, of 
course, the great mosque anciently a Christian 
church, and before that a Roman temple. It 
is so surrounded by the bazaars that no part of 
it can be seen until its court is entered. This 
mosque being one of the three holiest in the world, 
was closed to the Christian, until the visit of the 
Great Opener of holy places in the East—the 
Prince of Wales. Porter, who was five years in 
Damascus, and who has given a description of 
it, derived from a Christian workman employed 
in repairing it, never entered it. De Saulcy 
and Schubert had to climb to the roof of the 
bazaar to get a glimpse of it; nor was Miss 
Beaufort more fortunate. We know of no pub- 


| lished description of the interior, though it is 


to be hoped we shall have an accurate one 
before long. The following notes were hur- 
riedly taken in the midst of a scowling, sneering 
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crowd, and therefore they must be received with 
due indulgence. The English Consul being at 
his summer residence in the mountains during 
this visit, we availed ourselves of the escort of two 
cavasses from the Prussian Consulate, sent for 
the protection of one of our party. We passed 
through the bazaars rapidly, for fear of attracting 
a crowd, and descended through the book bazaar 
by a flight of steps to a lower level. Here we 
passed under a ruined Roman archway, the top 
of which we afterwards saw from the yard of the 
mosque, and between two rows of fine marble 
columns and Corinthian capitals. There had 
been ten on each side ; those that remained were 
built into the bazaar walls. This was the chief 
approach to the ancient temple. We then entered 
an oblong court-yard, on the north side of the 
mosque, which was the full length of the build. 
ing, 431 ft., and about half its width. The court 
has a cloister running round it on the three sides 
not occupied by the mosque. On the east and 
west sides it is divided into compartments by 
square piers. In each compartment there are 
three semicircular arches springing from marble 
columns, with Corinthian capitals, and large 
blocks forming the abaci. On the north side the 
arches are, for the most part, of the horse-shoe 
form, and they spring from piers. A second 
story runs round the court, having a recess 
above each arch, occupied by a two-light window 
with round arches, and a slender column in the 
centre. 

The mosque itself is an oblong building with 
three roofs running longitudinally. It is divided 
into two equal parts by a transept, the side walls 
of which rise above the ridge of the central roof. 
In the centre of the transept there is a dome. 
The side walls of the mosque are divided by 
piers about 25 ft. in height, from which spring 
pointed arches. Above each arch are two win- 
dows with semicircular arches; the head of 
the arches and all the windows are filled with 
patterns in stucco or stone, such as are gene- 
rally to be seen in the windows of mosques 
in the East. The transept on the north 
has three pointed arches, springing from rich 
marble columns with large abaci, and above 
there is a three-light round-arched window, all 
circumscribed by a large pointedarch. What we 
missed most on entering was any distinct ar- 
rangement of the interior showing that the build- 
ing had once been a Christian church. There 
was neither apse nor indeed any defined chancel. 
Two ranges of Corinthian columns, ten on each 
side, with abaci making them the same height 
as the outer piers, reached to the transept, which 
was separated from the nave and aisles by the 
large pointed arches. In the wall above the 
arcade, were openings corresponding with the 
windows on the north side. The roofs are quite 
plain, with the beams and other timbers visible. 
The nave was about a fourth wider than the 
aisles. On the other side of the transept the 
arrangement was exactly similar. Both the east 
and west ends were flat and quite plain. 

Yococke says that the altar stood under the 
dome; but how that could be, unless the eastern 
part of the church has been lengthened, one 
cannot well see. Without doubt, the building 
has undergone great changes. It seems, from 
the great number of columns surrounding it 
(there was a colonnade of twenty columns on 
the west, another of forty-two to the east, and 
on the south side a quadrangular inclosure of 
eighty-six columns) to have been originally 
one of those immense edifices, or collections of 
edifices, dedicated to the worship of Baal, like 
that at Balbec, or like Tadmor, in the desert. 
An inscription discovered some years ago, but 
subsequently destroyed, stated that it was con- 
verted into a church, and dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, by Arcadius, the son and successor 
of Theodosius. Arcadius reigned from A.D. 395 
to A.D. 408. To this period may be assigned 
the arcade and nave walls; but the outer walls 
und dome were built by the Mahometans, who 
took Damascus from the Christians in the com- 
mencement of the seventh cen They 
brought rich marble from all parts to rebuild 
the edifice, and decorated the dome with repre- 
sentations in mosaic of the cities of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem, between rows of palm 
trees. These are still visible: As the Crusaders 
never succeeded in taking the holy city of 
El Sham, it has remained in the ent 4h tie 
Moslem ever since. Before leaving the mosque 
we mounted to the gallery of a minaret on the 
north side of the court, and obtained a rough 
sketch of the side of the musque in spite of the 
murmurs of the crowd. 


d We unwillingly came 
tothe conclusion that, though the metas ing 





magnificent building, there is but little in the 
plan or general character of the edifice that in- 
dicates its Christian origin ; though when careful 
measured drawings come to be made of it, many 
details may be brought to light which are not 
easily to be perceived by the observer who is 
now able to pay only a hurried visit. In the 
meantime, the student of Eastern ecclesiology 
must be content with the plan engraved in Por- 
ter’s “ Damascus,” and the interesting remarks 
that accompany it. 





THE FUTURE CAPITAL OF ITALY. 


Tue commissary sent from Turin to determine 
on the localities for Government offices in 
Florence, had instructions to the effect that, in 
every instance, the interests of fine art and public 
monuments were to be regarded, and their sites 
undisturbed. We may confidently expect there- 
fore that, amidst the new appropriations to be 
made and new aspects presented by the future 





capital, her artistic character will be religiously | 
respected, and nothing bearing the monumental | 
stamp be allowed to suffer prejudice. 

Having just visited the sculptors’ studii, where — 
two works of really a high character are now | 
being prepared, ordered by public commission for 
erection in conspicuous places, with worthy addi- | 
tion to the art-adornments of this city, we trust 
that one more report on this subject may be 
acceptable to the readers of the Builder. After 
long familiarity with modern Italian sculpture | 
during years of residence at Rome, we cannot | 
but give our suffrages to the merits of those 
works by Pazzi and Fedi, as among the noblest | 
produced by Italian chisels within any modern 
date. “ Dante,’”’—a statue about 6 métres high, 
to be erected in the piazza before the 8. Croce 
Church, and solemnly inaugurated on occasion 
of the centenary festival in the great poet’s 
honour, 27th of May, 1865,—is by far the finest 
treatment of its subject yet produced in the 
sculpture of this land, and hitherto the most 
successful work of Signor Pazzi, a native of 
Ravenna, who is still a young man, intelligent, 
and ready with obliging frankness to explain 
his ideas to visitors. He represents the 
poet with the laurel crown on his head, 
the volume of the “Comedy Divine” in the 
right hand, whilst the left holds up the folds 
of a long flowing mantle; an eagle (symbol of 
the Imperial supremacy he reared, and de- 
manded as the inalienable right of Rome, or, at 
least, of the successors to her ancient sway) 
standing at his feet; the costume strictly his- 
toric, and somewhat like that of Franciscan 
friars, minus the scapular and cowl. In the) 


treatment of the countenance the artist has been | 


guided by the norma supplied in a most inte-. 
resting relic possessed by the Torrigiani family | 
in this city, the genuine mask, or cast, of the 
original taken after death, a plaster of which, | 
from the Torrigiani Palace, we see in his studio, | 
giving the idea of a physiognomy far more 
expressive and finely marked than is the tradi- | 
tionary type of Dante’s head seen in most of the | 
art-groupings where he is introduced. When 
Signor Pazzi invited us to ascend the scaffolding 
in which this statue is now, so to say, encased, 
we were able to appreciate the mournful yet 
noble intellectuality of this countenance far 
better than, in the present stage of his work, is 
possible whilst we regard it from below; still 
more could we, from this nearer point of view, 
perceive the high merit of his conception in the 
plaster, from the clay model of the head, or 
smaller scale that serves as original to the 
assistants labouring on the marble colossus. The 
blending of a majestic sorrow with a deep-felt 
but tempered indignation in this head reminding 
us of Byron’s line— 
** My heart shall be pour’d over thee and break,” — 


is a condensed expression of the “immortal 
— Pomp towards his ungrateful country. 

ignor Pazzi regrets the necessity imposed upon 
him of finishing this statue by a given date; and 
he has yet to execute three reliefs for the fronts 
of the pedestal, which, we heard with surprise, 
is to stand higher by one-fifth than the statue 
itself,—12 Florentine braccia. Two of the sub- 
jects for these reliefs he has chosen, and judi- 
ciously,— the meeting with Sordello in the 
“ Paradise,” and the colloquy with St. Peter, in 
which that apostle sublimely denounces the 
vices and worldliness of his successors in the 
i ne to strike the chords of 

talian feeling as now wound up for response. 
In his studio we see two stntantios, - 


presenti- | adjacent long-deserted monastery, and also con- 








ments of the various ideas adopted by this artist 
before evolving that which he has finally worked 
out in the colossal “ Dante ;” and we may pay him 
a sincere compliment in pronouncing decidedly 
in favour of the last above the previous phases 
of that idea’s development, 

In the May of next year will also be ready 
another colossal work of sculpture, that by Fedi, 
purchased with commendable spirit and appre. 
ciation by subscription among citizens mostly of 
the artizan class, for an honourable, and, indeed, 
deserved location in the portico of Orgagna’s 
loggia, to stand beside the “ Perseus” of Cellini, 
and the “Rape of the Sabines” of Giovanni 
Bologna. We very much regret the choice of 
such a subject, neither national nor historic, and 
failing to appeal to any existent sympathy or 
conviction, as “ Pyrrhus sacrificing Polyxena,” 
the sanguinary expiation to the manes of Achilles, 
about to offer which the warrior is seizing the 
hapless girl in his arms, trampling upon the 
body of her youthful brother, and spurning the 
agonized Hecuba who crouches at his feet, 
vainly endeavouring to detain her child from his 
grasp. The only conception or treatment by 
which such a subject could be elevated into a 
high or poetic sphere, is that which strikes 
us as forming the distinctive merits of Fedi’s 
group; a subordinating, namely, of the con- 
trasted passions and vehement action of this 
scene to effects of dignity and grace in form; 
still more, the investing of the sanguinary sacri- 
fice with a character of religious duty and solemn 
obligation, as, indeed, appears finely indicated in 
the calm, the heroic resolve of Pyrrhus, whose 
features are moulded on the true type of Greek 
beauty, distorted by no passion, yet terrible as 
the God of War himself. In execution this 
group is admirable, and the hurried movement, 
the helpless despair of the victim, the anguish of 
the mother, are alike powerfully conveyed. 
Fedi’s is one of the best filled among studii of 
sculpture in Florence; the “Genius of Tuscan 
Civilization” is one of his single figures recently 
finished for the Prince di Carignano; but all his 
other works are far s by the great 
creation destined for the loggia. One thing that 
strikes us in modern Tuscan art, both painting 
and sculpture, is the inferiority manifest in that 
class of subjects once the especial and triumph- 
antly asserted province of Italian genius—the 
traditionary religious and devotional. The pic- 
tures on sacred subjects in the Exhibition of 
Modern Art now open are quite below notice, if 
above mediocrity ; and it seems that in this walk 
Italy has arrived at an epoch of transition: on 
one hand, manifest decline; on the other, promise 
and progress. 

Engineers have been appointed for the several 
sections into which the works for enlargement 
of Florence will be divided. Much activity is 
now noticeable in the labours for lowering the 
level and laying out new street-lines along 
spacious and hitherto unoccupied lots of ground 
between the gates of 8. Gallo and Pinti, at the 
city’s northern limits. It is announced that the 
amplification in the same direction, beyond the 
existing line of walls, will be to such extent as 
to include the church of 8. Domenico, beautifully 
situate on a terrace of the ascent towards 
Fiesole, and distant a good three-quarters of an 
hour’s walk from the Porta Pinti. The old con- 
vent annexed to that church, founded about 
1406, is that where Fra Angelico da Fiesole 
made his novitiate and took vows as a friar ; 
one of those many religious houses suppressed 
by the French Government in the early years of 
the present century, now let for lodging to 
families, but the cloisters tenantless and silent, 
though still a pleasant scene, their arcades being 
filled with lemon-trees and flowers, the area 
within cultivated as a vegetable garden for the 
Capponi family, now proprietors. From these 
cloisters we pass into a vaulted refectory, 
dim-lighted, and filled with the same fruit- 
laden trees, where an old er draws aside 
folding shutters to display a veritable treasure of 
art, the “ Crucifixion,” a fresco, with life-size 
figures, the Mother and St. John standing beside 
the Cross, St. Domenic kneeling below, by Ange- 
lico. Poggio Imperiale, the royal villa on a height 
amidst ens, which mark a limit of the 

civic extension on the southern side, is 
about twelve minutes’ walk from the Porta 
Romana. The report that rh iniato, with its 
steep hill, is also to be comprised, seems ques- 
tionable ; but we may believe it probable that 
another project will be carried out for isolating 
that fine old church, by throwing down a block 
of unsightly buildings that now unite it with the 
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verting the spacious esplanade in front into a 
species of Valhalla, with monuments of the illus- 
trious dead. Another pleasant villa certainly 
will be included within the future city, that 
becomes Classic as the imagined scene of the 
Decamerone, to which Rogers refers with so much 
delight in his “ Italy,” and which stands beanti- 
fully amidst cypresses and other evergreens, on 
a slope above a cultured valley, towards Fiesole ; 
long a deserted home, for this residence, known 
as Schifenoia, was bequeathed to the last Grand 
Duchess by its former owner, a wealthy English 
wes § named Farrel, 
committee has been formed for erecting by 
subscription a monument to the dramatic poet, | 
Niccolini, at 8. Croce, where he was buried with | 
public honours; and it is worth noticing (not | 
for the sake of the amount, but as proof of sym- | 
pathy from afar,) that 800 francs have been | 
contributed from the Venetian provinces. 
Of the ten or eleven journals (most of them | 
daily) now published here, not one occupies | 
itself, ew professo, on either Belles Lettres or | 
Fine Arts—a deficiency, indeed, that ought to) 
be considerad in the new capital of Italy, as 
neither creditable nor just towards claims of the | 
meritorious classes. But the witty little Gazzetta | 
del Popolo was pleased to be sarcastic, the other 
day, respecting certain subordinate restorations | 
lately effected in the sculptured ornaments of | 
Orgagna’s Loggia: the small figures of couchant 
lions on mensolw, four of which are placed 
round the lower part of each pilaster supporting 
the arcades of that majestic structure; and 
assuredly the new lions that now show their | 
faces in this series, are, as the Gazzetta declares, 
rather like bad imitations of cats than genuine | 
effigies of the lord of the forest. 
One of the projects now in discussion is the | 
uniting of all the public libraries of Florence in | 
one great centre, for which has been suggested | 
the present Hospital of 8. Maria Nuova, an 
immense establishment, once a convent, till | 
purchased for charitable appropriation in 1300, | 
The library of the Accademia delle Belle Arti, a 
valuable though but small collection (about 8,000 | 
volumes), purchased in its nucleus from the 
heirs of the architect Salvetti, by the young | 
King of Etruria, 1801, to be bestowed on that | 
institution, is public only during the winter 
months, On the 25th of November were opened 
the schools of drawing, bas-relief, architecture, 
perspective, and ornato, at this academy, for 
admission into which experiniental examina- 
tions must be passed through, or certificates 
presented by candidates of the completed 
course of studies in other schools at the Isti- 
tuto Tecnico. It was in 1339 that this Art 
Association had its origin as the “ Company of 
St. Luke,” aggregated to the “Guild of Physi- 
cians and Chemists;” afterwards raised by 
Cosimo I. to the rank of an academy; and by 
Peter Leopold endowed with its present ample 
locale in a suppressed hospital, augmented by 
the addition to its buildings of a suppressed con- 
vent, and enriched by its present inestimable 
collection of Early Christian art under French 
government, In the time of Peter Leopold, only 
limited numbers—18, 12, 8, &c.--were admitted 
into its several schools, as the alumni gave 
proofs of superior claims satisfactory to the 
board of directors; but a more liberal system, 
free of such restriction, is that now prevailing, 
to the regret, we understand, of veterans attached 
to the old régime. The “Society for the En- 
conragement of Theatric Art in Florence” has 
lately published three competitions for prize 
comedies (subjects not determined), one of these 
concorsi being called by the name “ Ristori ;” 
and at the same time is invited the concurrence 
of young amateur Thespians to assist the alumni 
of the “School of Declamation,’ which gives 
quasi public performances at its theatre in the 
academy-buildings once a week during winter, in 
the production of the successful pieces. 

We regret to have no tidings respecting the 
facade of the cathedral, other projects now absorb- 
ing public attention, and, it may be supposed, 
public funds likewise ; though assuredly this, so 
important to the dignity of Florence, will not be 
forgotten. Photographs from the several designs, 
at sale in the shops of principal streets, con- 
stantly remind pedestrians of the great de- 
sideratum. 








Cuarine-Cross Horet.—We are asked to 
mention that all the plaster enrichments inside, 
the cement pediments with arms in porches out- 
side the building, the carving of panels in 
porches, and arms, &c., in lodges, were modelled 
and supplied by Messrs. Mabey & Son. 


| than lectures are necessary, Classes under competent 
| professors must be formed, if industries are to be bene- 


| to educate them upward; and now that its examinations 


| port to our industrial classes. | 


ART-INDUSTRY AND THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS, 


; In the paper read at the Society of Arts on 
the 21st inst., Mr, Davenport, after setting forth 
the various steps taken by the Society during 
many years to promote Industrial Education, 
and the endeavours it is still making, concluded 
with the following suggestions :— _ 


“At the present moment it is, jointly with the Com- 
pany of Coach and Coach Harness Makers, affording its 
patronage to the workmen engaged in that trade who are 
about to hold an exhibition of the products of their skill 
and industry, Out of London it has contributed to a prize 
fi:nd for the promotion of improved design and increased 
skill and ingenuity on the part of the Whitby jet-workers ; 
and the question at once arises, would it fb possible to 
induce a combined action on the part of the eighty City 
companies, the Chambers of Commerce, and other bodies 
in aid of the industrial education of the youths of the 
pou day, as well as to encourage skilled workmen 

y the offer and award of prizes in each of their respective 
industries, 

The Society of Arts has already begun the work, both 

y awarding prizes to skilled workmen and the institution 
of lectures on the application of science to industry ; it 
will doubtless eontinue and extend its action in both 
directions ; but to attain real instruction in science, more 


fited, At the close of the Great Exhibition of 1851, in 
order to attain more education in technical knowledge, it 
was said that the effort should be made to educate down- 
wards—to give less classical and more practical education. 
The wong 4 did not accept that proposition, but, be- 
ginning with the working classes, has been endeavouring 


have enabled their education to be tested and the fitness 
of youths to be advanced into classes where they may 
acquire precise knowledge as affecting industries, one of 
the difficulties in the way of the establishment of classes | 
for industrial instruction is got ridof. The certificates of | 
our own examiners, of those awarded at the Oxford Middle | 
Ciass Examinations, which erose out of our own action, | 
oi the London University and others, should be the pass- 





If, then, the City Companies could be induced to co- | 
operate with the Society of Arts in establishing a system | 
of instruction and a test of the degree of knowledge | 
acquired by those who are apprenticed by their corpora- | 
tions; ifthey would assist and co-operate with the Society | 
ot Arts, by offering and awarding prizes to the skilled | 
workman, the Society might again create for the benefit | 
of the public, Annual Displays and Exhibitions of the 
Products of British Industry, to which British manufac- 
turers might send selections from their yearly commercial 
produets, not advertising specimens got up for great exhi- | 
tions regardless of cost; the patented and mechanical 
inventions of each year might also be added, as well as 
sacnples of raw ‘produce and imports, or selections from 
them. To effect the latter object it might be necessary to | 
urge upon Government the propriety of its doing for com- 
merce what it already does for literature, by compellin 
the deposit in our national library of a copy of cach ger 
roduced for sale; in like manner it might compel the | 
eposit, when required, of samples of new imports. | 
Thus we should have an aggregation of the products of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, from which to select 
specimens for a National Trade Museum, which would 
again form the basis for a continued course of industrial 
instruction,” 


At the close of the paper, the Chairman, Mr. | 
William Hawes, having invited discussion,— 

Mr. H. Cole, C.B., remarked that there was one | 
peragraph in Mr. Davenport’s paper with which 

he could not agree. That was with regard to 

the Government compelling the deposit in some | 
national museum of a copy of each manufactured | 
work produced forsale. He thought Mr. Daven- | 
port was mistaken in supposing that Government 

could compel people to make such a deposit. 

Fer his own part, he should be sorry to see any 
such compulsory law as that hinted at. Indeed, 
he thought it was not creditable in the present 
day that there should be a law compelling 
authors to deposit gratuitously copies of their 
works in the library of the British Museum and 
other public institutions. It was not an agree- 
able thing for a public officer, in the exercise of 
his duties, to be constantly summoning pub- 
lishers to the police-court for not conforming to 
the law in this respect. He believed it was 
detrimental to literature, and he conceived it 
would be so to menufactures; and farther, he 
feit certain that to build a huge Babel to hold 
specimens of the character named—good, bad, 
ard indifferent, as the case might be—would be 
most tiresome and uninteresting to visitors. 
He would now turn to the Exhibition arranged 
for inspection [the works of Industrial Art sub- 
mitted for prizes], and he must congratulate the 
competitors upon it. Although he had been 
unable to do more than take a cursory view of 
the objects, he felt assured that a considerable 
advance had been made in the quality of the 
work over that of last year. He had no doubt 
this idea of inducing artist-workmen to exhibit 
specimens of their handicraft would fructify. It 
would go on increasing, as was the case with 
the Royal Academy, which more than a century 
ago hed started from small beginnings. In the 
outset of such a work as this, however, no doubt 
there would be some errors in detail which might 
require amendment, more especially as to the 
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He feared that these conditions in some in- 
stances had perhaps prevented ihe sending in of 
so many specimens as might have been expected. 
For instance, a dozen casts of the bust of Clytie 
had been sold to workmen, but one only had 
been finished in bronze and sent in. This led 
him to fear that there was some condition con. 
nected with that matter which impeded compe- 
tition. It might be that the bust was not 
delivered in time for the work to be done in the 
workmen’s overtime, for it should be remem- 
bered that these things were executed in the 
workmen’s overtime. He hoped the same bust 
would be competed for next year, so that the 
labour of those who had bought the cast this 
year might not be thrown away. Then again, 
it might be considered that the works which the 
council had put forth to be done were not such 
as, when finished, would be saleable commercial 
articles, That was, no doubt, partially true, 
though in their selection the council had endea- 
voured to bear that principle in mind. He 
thought, however, he saw among the articles 
exhibited some which might properly be bought 
for the South Kensington Museum, and he hoped 
the Lord President would take that view. As an 
individual member of the Society, it occurred to 
him whether, in the selection of objects to be 
presented for execution in their next programme, 
it would not be well to take the workmen them- 
selves into consultation, and ascertain which 
they would suggest as most fitted for the pur- 
pose ; and he also thought the object might be 
still farther promoted by a little co-operation on 
the part of those who were interested in special 
manufactures. He thought the council would 
do well to receive suggestions from those quar- 
ters as to the subjects to be selected for compe- 
tition. He would only further remark, that 
though some of these articles now exhibited 
might not be immediately saleable, yet he be- 
lieved in many instances they would be the 
means of producing commissions for the pro- 
ducers of such articles. He might state that at 
South Kensington wood carvings were wanted ; 
and he saw specimens this evening which led 
him to think that the persons who executed them 
might be called on to do something for that 
national establishment. He was gratified at seeing 
indications of a new branch of industry spring- 
ing up, viz., glass mosaics. The heads exhibited 
there were the first publicly-exhibited specimens 
of glass mosaics by English artisans he had 
ever seen. He considered these worthy of great 
attention, as he was satisfied before many years 
there would be a very extensive application of 
glass mosaics for decorative purposes. He had 
reason to believe that more than one of these 


| specimens had been produced by females. It 


was a branch of industry in which that sex 
might be well employed, and he would only 
throw out the hint to those who might hereafter 
desire to engage in it, that, as an indispensable 
preliminary, they should possess a sound know- 
ledge and power of drawing. 

Mr. D. Roberton Blaine had listened with 
great pleasure to the admirable paper; and his 
single objection to what had been advanced in 
it was confined to that part which had been 
alluded to by Mr. Cole, the compulsory deposit 
of specimens of manufactures at the expense of 
the manufacturers themselves. 

The Chairman, quoting the passage of the 
paper referred to, said the suggestion only ap- 
plied to “new imports” of raw materials 
employed in manufactures. 

Mr. Blaine ‘said the suggestion was an admi- 
rable one, if it were done at the expense of the 
Government ; otherwise he took exception to it. 
In the case of the precedent that had been 
quoted, viz., on the compulsory deposit of copies 
of literary works in public libraries, he knew it 
operated in many cases as a great hardship upon 
authors and publishers, especially in the case of 
the more expensive works. If they wanted copies 
of works to be deposited, he thought the Govern- 
ment and the universities ought to pay for them. 
With regard to the many beautiful works which 
they saw before them, they afforded illustrations 
of the rapid advance which was making in art- 
workmanship in this country. Mr. Blaine named 
one or two as obviously good. He referred with 
great satisfaction to the testimony borne by the 
French artisans who visited the Great Exhibition 
to the great progress made in this branch of 
industry by the workmen of this country... That 
was one great proof of the benefits of inter- 
national exhibitions. The French people were 
now pressing upon their Government the import- 
ance of following the example of this country in 
promoting echcols of art, because they saw the 





conditions attaching to some of the prizes offered. 
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wonderful progress which had been made in 
England since the Government Schools of Art 
had been established. 

Mr. Peter Graham, referring to the selection 
of the special objects for execution, remarked 
that he regarded this as a necessary step, in the 
first instance, as serving for a guide to the com- 
petitors as to the class of works on which their 
skill should be exercised. On future occasions 
he thought more scope might be allowed, and 
that workmen might be permitted to bring their 
original works as proofs of talent in design as 
well as power of execution. It was due to 
Mr. Davenport to thank him for several excel- 
lent suggestions he had thrown out in his 
paper. It would be a most desirable thing to 
obtain the co-operation of the wealthy City 
companies and guilds: take, for instance, the 
Goldsmiths’ Company : he thought it was rather 
a reproach to that important company that it 
had not come forward to encourage by prizes 
the development of those beautiful arts with 
which it was identified. It possessed immense 


wealth ; and he did not know how it could better | industry ; and though there were many excellent | tures, they were important and 
| works in the collection, he was afraid, when the 


promote the interests of the guild, or do anything 


in and around the room which had attracted 
so much attention—and to some extent admira- 
tion also—were sent in competition for prizcs, it 
was judicious or fair to anticipate the awards of 
the adjudicators hereafter to be appointed, by 
specially noticing certain specimens of art in 
the room which, in the opinion of the speaker, 
Mr. Blaine, were beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. Godwin could not allow the last observation 
to pass without comment, as it seemed to him the 
claims and defects of the various objects exhibited 
could not be discussed too much, since this would 
aid in leading toa fair adjudication. He confessed 
he did not take quite the same satisfactory view 
of the articles exhibited which the gentlemen 
who preceded him had done. That the collection 
was much better than on the previous occasion 
there could be no question ; but that it came up 
to the inducements held out by the Council of 
the Society he was unable to say. Premiums to 
the extent of nearly 6001. were offered by the 
Society for objects in all branches of art- 
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more creditable than to offer prizes in every | majority came to be critically examined, a small 
branch of the goldsmith’s art. The same remarks | number only would be found entitled to high 
applied to other companies. One of the poorest | commendation. The inference to be drawn was, 
and most obscure of those guilds, the Painter-|that there was yet something more to be done 
Stainers, had been the first to set an example in | than the mere offering of prizes. They had to 
this direction. He had not yet minutely exa-|labour to induce a greater appreciation of the 
mined the collection of objects before them, but | necessity of art-education. Looking at the means 
he could see at a glance that there was a great | now afforded to working men and to those above 
advance upon the display of last year; and, no | them, advance was comparatively easy. He had 

















would compete. Such a proceeding would put 
them in possession of facts which would enable 
them to obtain larger results. What was sought 
for by these competitions was the encourage. 
ment of a more intimate union between the fine 
arts and manufactures—the wedding of Venus 
and Vulcan. Speaking of the latter, he was 
sorry to note how small was the response as 
regarded hammered iron and brass work. It 
was ridiculous that there should be only three 
small specimens of this description of work 
sent in in — to the appeal that had 
been made. He was sure all present would 
thank Mr. Davenport for his paper. He was not 
certain that they could look to the great City 
companies for more than pecuniary aid. The 
competitors would require to be assured from 
the beginning that those who were to be the 
judges of their work had some practical ac- 
quaintance with it. Companies were not quali- 
fied themselves to be the adjudicators of the 
prizes; and the workmen would not have con- 
fidence in their judgment. With to lee- 
nable, but 
they would not alone make good artisans or good 
art-workmen. There must be actual practice in 
the studio and workshop. He again urged the 
importance of a right system of apprenticeship. 

Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins would venture to 
support the suggestion made by Mr. Cole, and 
repeated by Mr. Graham, viz., giving a little 
more liberty in the conditions of the competi- 
tion, to the extent that while certain photographs 
and models might be selected as the type of the 


doubt, if it was carried on in a right spirit, they | been frequently called upon by old workmen, | work to be performed, the workmen should be at 
would see improvement year by year, till the |jourmeymen carpenters, bricklayers, and _plas- | liberty to enlarge upon the original design, that 
art-workmen of England were equal in execution | terers, for advice as to what they could do for it might be employed in the decoration of some 


to those of any other country in the world. 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Blaine had occupied too much 


portant to the immediate object of the paper, 


and respecting which they had not quite appre- | 


hended Mr. Davenport’s precise meaning. He 


had not,as they supposed, approved the policy, | 
amounting to confiscation, of compelling authors | 


to deposit copies of their works at the British 
Museum, the Universities, and other public in- 
stitutions ; but, assuming that it was to continue 
a law of the land, might it not be usefully ex- 
tended, in the way suggested in his paper, to the 
promotion of art-manufacture education? Mr. 
Davenport had favoured them with a well- 
digested historical epitome of the action of the 
Society in the direction of industrial education, 
and in so doing could not fail to pay a tribute of 
recognition to the services Mr. Harry Chester 
had rendered to the cause of adult education in 
all its branches, by suggesting and initiating a 
system of competition which had bornemost grati- 


fying fruit, and the benefits of which were being | 
daily extended. That which he had organized | 


might be introduced into a sphere of education 
which should give to the artisan a kind of tech- 
nical knowledge, of which English workmen were 
for the most part ignorant or with which they 
were only partially acquainted. 
paper suggested several new directions, as, for 
instance, lectures and classes, conducted by pro- 
fessors, by which instruction in art and science, 


so far as they bore on skilled industry, might be | 


properly communicated ; and one original way 
in which this might be encouraged, the action of 
the trade guilds and companies, might be in- 
voked, as in the case of the Painter-Stainers’ 
Company and others. To this he (Mr. Wink- 
worth) cordially assented; but Mr. Dayenport 


j 


time in discussing a point which was not im- | 


/own position. 


He had in his | 


_led to a demand for quantity rather than quality. 


‘their sons, in order to get them out of the fixed | 
Mr. Winkworth said that he thought his friends | drudgery in which they themselves had been | 
compelled to labour for so many years. Hibs first | 
simple advice was,—and he wished the hint might | 
| find its way into the workshops of this country,— | 


let them léarn drawing. There were schools of 
design throughout the metropolis, and in nearly 
every large town. 
parents must make a little sacrifice to enable 
their children to do this. Sacrifices had to be 
made by all classes. In so doing, they would at 
once enable their children to rise above their 
Their course was now easy com- 
pared with what it was formerly: schools of 
design were plentiful ; competitions were open ; 
there were the examinations and prizes of the 
Society of Arts; and there was a wide field open 
for the development of the fine arts for decora- 
tive purposes, domestic and ecclesiastical. The 
moment a man showed ability he was sure to be 
taken by the hand, and to raise himself a step 
beyond the position in which his father was 
toiling. They wanted in addition, however, some 


from the large builders. He thought the system 
of apprenticeship had been too much neglected. 


It should be urged upon the large builders and | 


others that they should aid their men in pushing 
forward their sons; that they should take the 
sons into their establishments, and enable them | 
to gain a superior position in their trade. It was 
a lamentable fact, that notwithstanding what | 
had been already done, the great body of building | 
artisans of the present day were inferior in skill | 
as a class to the artisans of seventy years ago. 
They could not get the same proportion of good 
bricklayers, or an equal number of carpenters 
with the same amount of geometrical knowl 

as formerly. The system of contract work had 


If it was necessary, the 


little effort on the part of manufacturers and | 


should not indulge the hope that the suggestion | The absorption of various trades into one per- 
would meet with universal acquiescence, for it|son’s hands, in the shape of contractors, had 
must not be forgotten that many of those corpo- | destroyed emulation, and stood in the way of 
rations had outlived the trades for the promo-| the small masters. As an instance, he referred 
tion of which they were ostensibly established. | to the fine plastering which was to be seen in 
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Others, again, as the Fishmongers’ and Spectacle- 


their particular branches of trade. The bulk of 
the members of many of the City companies 
had, in fact, no idea of the crafts they were 
apprenticed to learn, and the secrets of which 
they were sworn not to divulge. Others, again, 
had no fands that could be legally diverted to 
objects external to their own. But, on the other 
hand, the City companies were in the aggregate 
wealthy and patriotic; and, whether their own 
specialities afforded scope or not for the offer of 


prizes to elicit talent in the cultivation of them, | 


they would no doubt, if suitably approached, be 
found willing to contribute of their abundance 
towards objects so legitimate and praiseworthy 
as Mr. Davenport in his paper had so luminously 
pointed out. He doubted whether, as the articles 


;some of the older houses in London. 
makers’, did not seem to afford scope for the offer | 
of prizes for new discoveries or appliances in | 


There 
were not many men now to be found to do this 
work. It therefore behoved this Society to go on 
in its course of stimulating the education of the 
‘artisan. At the late Exhibition of the Architec- 
tural Museum, only five specimens of wood-carving 
were sent in for competition for prizes up to 201, 
and none of these had been considered by the 
Council (though he thought differently himself) 
entitled to receive a prize. That showed how 
small the response had been there; and it was 
small on the present’ occasion, taking into con- 
sideration the large sum offered in premiums by 
the Society of Arts. The notion had been enter- 
tained by himself and others that it would be 
well to invite the skilled artisans of London to 
a conference in that room, in order that they 
might state why they had not competed more 








largely, and under what circumstances they 


article of utility, so that the person who suc- 
ceeded in that direction might find his reward 
in having produced an article which in itself 
would be saleable, and not a mere abstract work 
of art. In the production of these works, it must 
be remembered that the artisan occupied his 
time after the ordinary hours of labour, and 
hence he thought the time allowed was scarcely 
sufficient. The greater part of the work could 
only be performed during the evenings in sum- 
mer time. He was inclined to think that by 
giving a longer time they would have a larger 
collection of works sent in. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, with reference to the co- 
operation of the City companies, remarked that, 
so far from the Goldsmiths’ Company assisting 
in the production of works of art, their practice 
in testing the purity of the metal employed, and 
sent to them for that purpose, did much injury 
to them. Works of excellent truthfulness and 
perfection of form sent there to receive the cer- 
tificate of the company that the material was of 
a given standard, were, from the manner in 
which they were treated, unnecessarily dis- 
figured, and rendered unfit for sale until they 
had a second time passed through the hands of 
the workman. It would be a great benefit if this 
Society could become the means of inducing that 
distinguished company to treat the works of art 
confided to them a little more carefully. It had 
been stated that the Painter-Stainers’ Company 
had been the first in the movement of promoting 
competition of the character under discussion 
this evening. He, however, believed it was the 
Loriners’ Company to which that honour be- 
longed. Unfortunately, however, the effort was 
discontinued, in consequence of a feeling on the 
part of some of the members of that guild that 
the funds ought not to be diverted to the re- 
warding of persons outside their own pale. 

Mr. P. L. Simmonds cordially approved of the 
suggestion of Mr. Davenport, that raw materials 
of commerce should be deposited with the 
Society, for the purpose of scientific examination 
and report. There was at present no convenient 
public place of deposit where such articles could 
be seen and examined. He knew many new oil- 
seeds, fibres, gums, paper materials, &c., were 
received by brokers and merchants in this great 
commercial port from time to time, which were 
either entirely overlooked or but little appre- 
ciated, and yet many of these might become 
most important for manufacturing use. 

Mr. Philip Palmer said the object of the co- 
operation of the City companies had been intro- 
duced by him at the first meeting of the session. 
He would follow up what he then said by adding, 
that, in the observations he submitted, he did 
not mean that companies should institute sepa- 
rate competitions or separate exhibitions, but 
that they should render their assistance to the 
competitions of this Society. In this respect he 
apprehended there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining the co-operation of such companies : 
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for instance, the Mercers’ Company might con- 


tribute prizes in connexion with textile fabrics ;|on ¢ f 

the Grocers’ Company might render their assist- ae ph me ox ay ag ery = poe 
ance a rose of colonial productions, as/|that class of workmen had “sala scan a. 

sugges és cs a of the last speaker; | pied by the pressure of business of their em- 
hs gn ~egrcoee He anger might, he ap-|ployers during the last year, that they had no 

p : exten to the whole range of'| leisure to prepare objects for this exhibition. 


optical instruments. He agreed with Mr. God- 


win that it would be a great advantage to all | fi i i i 

, ul | for closing the discussion, he thought Mr. D - 
branches of trade that a proper apprenticeship | port might congratulate himself” ws his mest 
having elicited one of the best and most useful 


system should be established. 


Mr. H. Hale said one reason why the response | and the period which elapsed between the exhi- 


bition and the adjudication of the prizes last 
year, he must say that the works were not sent 
in till June, and they could not name a day for 
the distribution of the prizes until the Prince of 
Wales became the president, and appointed a 
day for that purpose ; and he believed the reci- 


The Chairman said, the time having arrived | pients of the awards were more gratified at the 


honour of receiving them from the hands of his 
Royal Highness, than disappointed on account 
of the time they had to wait for them. On the 


Mr. Joseph i i : : 
r. Joseph Ash stated his belief that the| discussions of the session. There were, how-| point referred to by Mr. Godwin, who spoke 


small exhibition of wood carvings at the Archi-| e 
: hi- | ever, one or two observations, especially th f 
tectural Museum, alluded to by Mr. Godwin, | Mr. Lock, which required some naiia hess bon 


from his own knowledge, which was very exten- 
sive, that the workmen of the present day were 


arose from th i ; ‘ha; 
e almost entire absence of practical |as Chairman of the Council. Mr. Lock had | notas aclass equal in skill to those of seventy or 


working men in the Council of that Institution, | st i 
ee : »| Stated that complaints had been made in some 
socane hor tae ng a eee ae = quarters of the length of time the specimens 
t > im at the|were kept in the Society’s charge, and that 
competitors in such competitions as these should | whilst such specimens nf kept out of stock 





have confidence that the merits of their works | they might become unsaleable. Now, with regard 
to articles taken out of a tradesman’s stock, if 
that were known to be the case they would not 


would be decided by a competent tribunal of 
practical men. 





eighty years ago, he thought that remark required 
some qualification. They might not be able to 
get plasterers to do the splendid work which 
they saw in some of the old city halls. It was 
a description of work not executed now, because 
the most beautiful forms of ornamentation were 
produced more quickly, and they could not afford 


Mr. George Lock clai igi : 48 
Pyro chan Soren net eee be admitted to competition, for it was not the | the time for it. But if they tested the skill of 
had called forth the present com ‘ rr Ww — object of the Society in these competitions that | the workmen as a whole,—in the precious metals 
petition in that persons should compete who were able to keep | in plate, in china painting, or the works of the 


eign add and - — permission to say a works in stock, and employ others to do the 
pots which had been suggested work. The great object was to do for the art- 


j 
| 


loom, they knew that the French artists had 
expressed their surprise at the wonderful pro- 


by this a i i ree -_ , 
with =r oetbnand oa rs ti ° __He agreed workman in his special handicraft that which | gress made in this country. 
banat ll v mhibizi ; aggre. of speci- had already been done in another direction in | 
Seantaiatent to aan of the Architectural testing the knowledge of candidates by the | applied merely to building operatives. 
which had fast roy 8 tp due to the cause | examinations instituted by the Society. The) 
gested re gm Baan bee out ; = he sug- | Society sought to stimulate the art-workman by | remarks no further, but he would ask the meet- 
tas eRe hms ibi er 8 sould be a giving opportunities for testing his skill, and by | ing to thank Mr. Davenport for his very interest- 
‘ap seactio of the Ema weds teepere 9 decide on | placing before him models and photographs of | ing paper, and to congratulate him on the in- 

petitors shonld include a the best examples in each branch of industrial | teresting discussion which had fcllowed the 


fair proportion of practical men in each branch art. 


phe s0 He felt if that were not done | jects and the conditions of the competition, he | 
to the sa Peep eg Sra sn : be = — might stace that out of the ninety-eight articles 
ps pte .. roe seat npethame or the sent in, thirty-four were in connexion with that | thanks said, in reply to the observations made by 
for complaint, i ceiieahs tak te ndditic a ae division of the programme in which no restriction | Mr. Cole and Mr. Blaine, that the idea which he 
snoiieies ond photo scales Miami Gn a - was laid down as to choice of subject, and for | intended to express was this :—If art, manufac- 
pregame this i : tae a ere was or t : which no examples were prescribed. The com- | tures, and literature are beneficially promoted by 
for original tims Kg a. wand ote’ gear otered | petitors were free to do that which they thought | the protection which the Government of the 
model being prescribed paler meee, ~ best suited to their individual talents and powers. | country gives to the author, the artist, the 
mubaee the cant of 4 ae a = “ peen He coulé not help alluding to the beautiful designer, the manufacture r, and the mechanic, 
inl Cihdiaeneiinies: ianbniitalieaaien <1 eda wae carving of the head of a child behind him, in| by means of the copyright laws, the Registration 
indefinite period fi hich , with regard to the illustration of this statement. No model or'| of Designs Act, and the patent laws,—in each of 

period for which the articles were re- photograph was furnished for that beautiful | which cases, where a monopoly is granted, a 


quired to be left in charge of the Society. Some work. 


Mr. Godwin said the remark he had made 


The Chairman said, then he would carry his 


With respect to the character of the sub- | reading of that paper. 


The vote of thanks having been passed, 
Mr. Davenport, in acknowledging the vote of 


Having referred to some other works | copy of the design or specification of the article 


— —— > es inconvenience to lose _ exhibited, the Chairman went on to remark upon | to be protected is deposited for the information 
portion of their stock for a lengthened period, ' the co-operation of the City companies in this | of the public in some duly appointed repository,— 


and he thought it a matter worthy of considera- | work, 


tion previously to the next competition. Another 


esting question. 


He said it was a difficult but an inte-| might not the Government, with equal justice 
Taking the twelve leading | and advantage, be asked to give to the person 


point he would suggest was a more extended ‘companies in their order of seniority—the | who discovered, in a foreign country, products 


ged being given to these competitions ; and |Mercers and Drapers might be asked to offer | fitted for and applicable to industries, be enabled 
with that view he suggested that they should be | prizes for the finest productions of the loom in | to obtain a right of import from such country of 


advertised in those newspapers which were | all the branches of textile fabrics. Again, the | the product which he had discovered, and of 


mostly read by working men. The mere an-| Fishmongers’ Company might be brought into| which he was the first and the true importer ; 
nouncement in the Society’s Jowmal was not | the aed” The ae  aehtiel of old ys was | and in consideration of such right being anaes 
sufticient, as that publication was not seen by ‘replete with forms of animals in all sorts of he might be required to deposit samples of the 
working men. He had been told by one of the ‘relief. That company might offer prizes for the product, which could be deposited in a national 
promoters of the North London Exhibition, that | best designs in earthenware or china exhibiting trade museum. 

not one of the fifty persons who acted with him the best drawings of the denizens of the seas and 
had heard of this intended competition. He con- | rivers of this country. Of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
curred in the suggestion that the competitors pany he need say no more, now that it was to be 
should to a certain extent be consulted as to the | hoped that, instead of converting watch-cases 
subjects which should be selected as models on | into cocked hats, they would test the quality of 
which they should exercise their skill. Mr. Lock |the gold, and allow the beautiful work of the 
then alluded to the proceedings of the Society in | lathe or the tool to be returned to the owner | accident took place on Ludgate-hill, through the 
respect of its competition of a similar character | yninjured. and offer prizes for the best speci- giving way of one of the chains used in hoisting 


to this in the latter part, of the preceding cen- | mens of chasing or of ornamental jewelry. The /a 


tury, when the sculptors Banks, Nollekens, and | Vintners’ Company, again, might, in like man. | for, chains are fully understood by practical 








THE BOARD OF TRADE v. LLOYD'S 
PROVING HOUSE, AT POPLAR. 


It was only a short time ago that a serious 


girder. The insecurity of, and yet necessity 


Bacon were among those receiving rewards.|ner, do their share in this good work, and} men, who would thus look with satisfaction on an 


The last-mentioned artist succeeded in carrying | encourage the artistic embellishment of metal- 
off several valuable prizes, and the advantage of | work, by offering prizes for ornamental designs, 
the system to him in after-life was acknowledged | in which the beautiful stem, leaves, and tendrils 
in a letter to the then Council of the Society.* | of the vine might be most elegantly introduced, 
In conclusion, Mr. Lock expressed a hope that/and with which many of the most beautiful 
the Council would consider the desirability of ancient bronzes were ornamented. In this way 
exhibiting ancient works of art in connexion | something might be done by the great majority 
with this display of the articles sent in competi-|of the City companies; but it could only be 
tion for prizes. He believed that such a course | effected by great attention and labour on the 
would give additional interest, and would be of | p 
great value to the competitors and art-workmen | have time to enter upon it during this year 
he could not at present say. 
* Th oe servation required remark, viz., that relating 
ang Zig following in» copy ofthe letter vent by Bacon 2] tg. want of sufficient publicity being given 
to the rewards offered by the Society. He 

i aes ee Sie ‘ : P believed Mr. Lock did not know what had been 
sds honour you hare done me in your aceptance of my | done by the Council, who had distributed bills 
containing their programme very freely among 

‘ : : the principal workshops ; and to prove that the 
It was your approbation which stimulated, and your/ ~>+;:men were aware of the competition, he 
encouragement which enabled me to pursue, those studies would state that nearly 600 copies of the photo- 


generally. 





and Venus to that body, both being life-size :— 
" ion 1769-70. 


which I piedly embrace, of acknowledging the many obii- 
gations I owe to the Society. 


which a disadvantageous situation had otherwise made 
difficult, if not impossible, 


and w 
honour to human nature, raise the glory of a nation, and 
promote the general good of mankind,’ 





Royal Academy awarded for sculpture. 





Believe me, gentlemen, 1| graphs and engravings had been bought by the 
—— re the grey J a one and we workmen at the Society’s house; and further, 
the highest idea of the principles on which it is formed, : ~ aaa i 
fich justly place if pon the institutions that do| With respect to the insufficiency of the time 
allowed, he would add that the notices were 
issued in February for works to be delivered 
He had shortly before received the gold medal of the r + : . 
Society, and from Reynolds the first gold medal the here in the November following. Then, with 
respect to the time the articles were delivered, 





extension of the Bill passed last session for test- 
ing the chain-cable of ships, to all kinds of chain. 
Of course the sine quad non of any operation of 
the kind is accuracy, and we thus inserted a 
communication some time ago, from Mr. F. A. 
Paget, C.E., on the forms of testing machines 
necessary for the attainment of such accuracy. 
We understood that the Government regulations 
for the many different testing machines now 
art of the Council, and whether they would | being established throughout the country, carry 
out the opinions this gentlemen publicly ex- 
Another ob-| pressed some eight months ago, and before the 
Bill was carried ; and he has also been requested 
by the Board of Trade to report on the Govern- 
ment requirements, in company with Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. John Penn, 
and Mr. Hick, of Bolton. One of the most 
unfortunately constructed machines has been 
found to be that of Lloyd’s, at Poplar. Not 
merely is the pull of the hydraulic press 
wrongly measured, but the chains were tested 
after having been painted, and they are also 
tested in such enormons lengths as 75 fathoms, 
or 450 ft. Lloyd’s Committee have given way 
upon the two first points, but upon the third 
they appear to intend to make a stand. We 
have been given to understand that the engineer 
of Lloyd’s has made a report which disagrees with 
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that of the Inspectors of the Board of Trade in 
respect to testing such long lengths as 75 fathoms. 
This report has beet sent to the Board of Trade, 
accompanied by a letter from Lloyd’s Com- 
mittee, requesting the Board of Trade to appoint 
two other engineers to examine the question. 
We understand, however, that Government have 
refused to alter their published regulations, as 
they state that their requirements have only been 
gettled after taking the best advice. The Board 
of Trade, however, offer to refer the report of 
Lloyd’s engineer to the same engineers who have 
previously been consulted on the question, viz., 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. J. 
Penn, Mr. J. Hick, and Mr. F. A. Paget. We 
greatly regret to see Lloyd's in collision with the 
Board of Trade, but we hope that, in this case 
also, the spark of truth will bo elicited from the 
shock of discussion. 





PARIS. 


Two new Jewish synagogues are to be erected 
in Paris; the two already existing in the Rue de 
Lamartine and in the Rue Notre Dame de Naza- 
reth having been found inadequate to accommo- 
date the Israelites in the town. The new build- 
ings are to stand, one in the Rue de la Victoire, 
another in the populous quarter of the Marais, in 
the Place Royale, on the site of the ancient 
Mairie of the eighth arrondissement. This 
ancient hotel was formerly the residence of 
many illustrious personages, the last being the 
Baron de Breteuil, Ministre de la Maison of 
Louis XVI., and Laurent de Villedenil, Intend- 
ant-général of Rouen. The town council of 
Paris has consented to furnish half the sum 
necessary for these new places of worship on 
condition that the community interested furnish 
the other half. This having been subscribed at 
a public meeting, held the 13th instant, it is 
expected that the works will begin in April next. 

New abattoirs are being erected at La Villette; 
and a cattle-market, replacing those of Sceaux 
and Poissy, is to be annexed to it. A decree of 
the llth inst. authorizes the town of Paris to 
contract for the building of a new cattle-market 
in the nineteenth arrondissement, and te connect 
it, by a branch line, with the circular railway. 
The market is to be held for a tenure of fifty 
years. 

In order to commemorate the heroic defence 
of Paris in 1814, by Maréchal Moncey, the muni- 
cipal authorities have determined to erect a 
monument at the ancient Barritre de Clichy. 
Several distinguished sculptors, including Cave- 
lier, Clagmann, Aimé Millet, Vital de Bray, 
and Maillet, have been appealed to in order to 
represent in marble or stone the episode, 

By command of the Emperor of the French, on 
the 16th inst., the Minister of Public Instruction 
received, at the Imperial Library, from the hands 
of M. Léon Daval, the heart of Voltaire, inclosed 
in a gilt metal case bearing these words: “The 
heart of Voltaire, deceased in Paris XXX May 
MDCCLXXVIII.” It will remain for the pre- 
sent in the department of the medals, until the 
works are completed of the department of manu- 
scripts and printed works, where it will be 
placed in-conjunction with the statue of Voltaire, 
by Hondon, and the complete collection of his 
medals, correspondence, manuscripts, and printed 
works. 








THE CIRCULAR RAILWAY OF PARIS. 


Tue adjudication of the section of the circular 
railway of Paris, from the Javel Viaduct to the 
Route de Chatillon, a length of 2 miles 1,700 
yards, on the left bank (south) of the Seine, took 
place on the 26th. The line, traversing the 
Seine by the double bridge of Point-du-Jour, 
continues on a viaduct, after having crossed the 
Quai de Javel by a stone arch, 65 ft. 74 in. span. 
After continuing for 50 or 60 yards, the viaduct 
ends on an embankment of a height varying 
from 20 ft. to 33 ft. Opposite the Porte de 
Sevres, a bridge 39 ft. 4 in. span, under the line, 
is to serve for the communication between Issy 
and Grenelle. Here will be a passenger station, 
and farther on a goods shed. At the extremity 
of the Rue de Sévres there is another arch of 
39 ft. 4 in. under the rail, and for the passage of 
the Rue Notre Dame three arches will be left in 
the embankment, each 32 ft. 10 in. high, the 
centre one being of 65 ft. 7} in. span. Between 
the Rue du Hamean and the Grande Rue de 
Vaugirard the line is carried on a viaduct of 
fourteen arches, twelve of which are of 29 ft. 
6 in. span, one of 45 ft. 11 in, for the Rue du 








Hamean, and one of 62 ft. 4 in. over the Rue de 


Vangirard. Beyond this, the ground rising 
abruptly, the line enters into cutting as far as 
the Rue de la Poterne, and between these points 
the Vaugirard Station is to be established. A 
little before arriving at the Rue de la Poterne 
the first tunnel of this section commences, and, 
in length, 357} yards, is continued throngh 
ancient quarries, thus presenting extraordinary 
difficulties. The masonry, to support the line 
through these caverns, is to consist of massive 
piers built up from the solid rock, and united by 
arches. Under the Impasse des Péricheux, these 
piers will have to be carried up through two 
stages or floors of quarries, in order to give the 
necessary basis for the railway, the intervening 
floors not being sufficiently solid to bear the 
weight. Beyond the tunnel the railway will 
continue in cutting across the plateau of Plai- 
sance. The Rue Turbigo will cross the cutting 
by a bridge, 39 ft. 4 in. wide, and 59 ft. span. 
Here a loop siding will effect a junction with the 
Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest, which passes over 
that described above, on a viaduct, and the 
stations of the two lines will be placed in imme- 
diate correspondence. Farther on the circular 
railway is crossed by the Rues de Vauves and 
Des Plantes, and at the Rue de Chatillon it will 
join into the rest of the line now in course of 
construction. 





THE NEW ANATOMICAL MUSEUM 
IN BERLIN. 

Ow1ne to the great increase in the number of 
medical students at the University of Berlin, 
and also because the anatomical curiosities have 
multiplied much of late years, a new and large 
museum, that should combine accommodation 
both for the exhibition and for the study of ana- 
tomical objects, became a real necessity, On 
the oceasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Frederick William University, on October 15th, 
1860, the King, at that time Prince Regent, 
promised them this new building, at the same 
time granting them a site in the park of the 
Royal Veterinary College. Mr. Albert Cremer, 
architect, was commissioned to prepare the 
plans, and the building was forthwith com- 
menced, It consists, in the main, of a front and 
two wings, at right angles, and in advance of 
the centre. The hollow of this square faces the 
south; whilst the theatre and preparing-rooms 
are at the back, thus receiving a north light. 
The centre block contains hall, vestibule, cloak- 
room, porter’s room, a large dissecting-room, and 
a flight of stairs leading to the first-floor, which 
contains the auditorium, or theatre. The right 
wing contains examination and work rooms, 
and stores of chemicals on the ground-floor; 
and collections of chemical and physical objects 
on the first-floor. The left wing is one large 
dissecting-room on the ground-floor, the ceiling 
of which is carried by ten cast-iron columns 
supporting a groined brick vaulting. Over this 
is the exhibition of dry specimens. Besides these, 
there are also microscopical work-rooms, apart- 
ments for the director and the operators, &c. 
The basement is arranged as dead-rooms, ice, 
wood, and coal-cellars, sculleries, washhouses, 
&e. Every resource which would assist in the 
proper ventilation and cleanliness of a building 
of this kind has been applied. All the walls 
and ceilings of the dissecting-rooms are painted 
in oil; whilst the floors are asphalted and laid 
to falls for carrying off the water, which is laid 
on in every room; and thus a hose fixed to the 
hydrant will thoroughly cleanse all surfaces 
likely to become infected. Subjects will be 
raised from the basement to the upper stories 
by means of an hydraulic lift, to be worked by 
the Berlin Waterworks Company, known here as 
the “Englische Compagnie.” The character 
and style of this building are plain and unpre- 
tending ; but the internal arrangement contains 
much, especially in a sanitary point of view, that 
might be adopted by us with advantage in the 
erection of our hospitals and asylums. 








Earty Masonic Remarns.—In a report of the 
Tin Hill Mine, St. Austell, Cornwall, furnished 
by an agent, to the Mining Journal, he an- 
nounces the discovery of a stone coffin, or walled 
grave, in the form of a coffin, about 7 ft. long, 
20 in. deep, 15 in. wide at the end, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
at the breast. In the coffin there are about four 
gallons of ashes and a few cinders, and in the 
ashes he found a seal of yellow metal, in good 
preservation, with the Masonic arms engraved in 
the stone. 








THE NEW “GLOBE” OFFICE, TORONTO, 
CANADA. 


THE original plan of this building, which has 
been erected as a testimonial to the Hon, George 
Brown, by his political friends, was drawn by 
Mr. Alfred Brunel, but the architect is Mr. 
Kauffman, who completed the design and 
carried on the works. Mr. Kauffman, who was 
educated in the profession on the continent of 
Europe, has, during a lengthened residence in 
Canada, had great experience in the erection of 
large edifices of various kinds, In the construc- 
tion of the Globe Office, white pressed brick and 
Ohio stone hawe been used. It has a frontage on 
King-street, the main thoroughfare of the city, 
of 34 ft., and is three stories high. In style it 
is modern, and adapted to the necessities of the 
climate. On the ground-floor is the publishing 
office. Entrance is gained to it by a door on the 
right-hand side. On the opposite side, its counter- 
part, is another door, at the foot of the main 
staircase, Between the doors are two large 
arched windows, of plate-glass. They are sur- 
rounded with stone-work, and rest upon a 
panelled soffit of the same material. The second 
story is lighted by a large arched window, 
divided into three compartments, reaching to the 
floor, and two of smaller dimensions are on each 
side. From the centre window admission is 

ined to a stone balcony, with sculptured front. 

he third story is lighted by five semicircular 
windows, also arched, and, like all the rest in the 
front, corbelled, and resting upon a strong course 
of stone. The slanting roof is furnished with a 
cornice, semicircular in the centre, on the highest 
point of which is a globe, from which springs a 
flagstaff. The cornices of the whole building 
are of galvanized iron, bracketed. The con- 
tractors for the excavation, mason, cut-stone, 
brick, and plaster work, was Mr. James Worth- 
ington; for the carpenter’s, joiner’s, roofer’s, 
painter’s and glazier’s, tinsmith’s, and smith and 
founder’s work, Mr. John Plenderleith; for the 
plumbing, Messrs. Cumming & Wells; for the 
gas-fitting, Mr. Ritchie; for the steam-heating, 
Mr. D. 8. Keith ; for the office furniture, Messrs. 
Jacques & Hay. The sub-contractors were,— 
Mr. Gibson, for the plastering; Mr. Ringham, 
for the galvanized iron and tinsmith work; Mr. 
Forbes, for the roofing; Mr. Labor, for the 
smith and founder’s work; Mr. Thompson, for 
the painting and glazing; Mr. Gatshore, of 
Dundas Foundry, the boiler; and Hamilton & 
Son, of Toronto, built the engine. 








COMPETITIONS. 


I PROPOSE a question vital to the profession. 
Can anything be done to stop the present 
system—I had almost said disgraceful system— 
of competitions ? My own idea is, that no good 
can be done until the profession, as a body, 
resolve upon united action. It is quite in vain 
for one or two individual members now and then 
to throw into the gap, as it were, a sand-bag or 
two, to be swept away by the torrent; and so 
the breach daily widens, and eventually all the 
best interests of the profession will be swept 
away. ‘ 

Nothing short of a long, strong, pull-altogether 
will ever do any real service. Weekly the tempt- 
ing advertisements appear, and, sure enough, 
there are ever found those who are willing to 
compete for the chance of a premium, which, 
were they certain of it, would not represent 
what they should honestly have for their labour. 
They still compete, and take no warning by the 
fate of those disappointed ones who rush to the 
pages of the Builder with their grievous story of 
insult and injury sustained in the battle of com- 
petition. Who can estimate the money value of 
the brain-labour thus annually wasted? Unless 
something definite be done, the competition 
mania will become so general that a bond-fide 
sete commission for any important work will 

quite a rarity, and confined to a very select 
and favoured few. 

Personally, I have no objection to fair, honestly- 
conducted competition within proper limits. I 
am not complaining of injustice done to myself ; 
for, although I have practised some years, and 
have executed many public and private works, I 
never yet engaged in a competition, so that I am 
not writing under the smart of defeat; but I 
do really feel for the position of those who may 
come ev Bes me, when the profession shall have 
degenerated into a mere selfish race for a most 
unworth What wili be the professional 





status when my boy, now educating and training 
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for it, shall enter upon the race? If he can 
obtain honourable and remunerative employment 
by industry and skill, well; but if he is to work 
his brain in the toilsome task of preparing draw- 
ings whose merit is to be judged by a green- 
grocer or a tailor, alas! alas! it were better for 
me now to turn the current of his thoughts into 
the commercial channel, where one-half the 
effort will more surely produce a tenfold chance 
of competency. 

As I before stated, it rests entirely with the 
members themselves to prevent the ruin of their 
calling. Will the heads of the profession help 
us? I fear, perchance, that they will be im- 
movable, and not care for their shivering bre- 
thren, whilst they themselves can say, “Aha! / 
am warm.” But this should not be so, for in 
time, if the value of professional services is to 
continue to degenerate, it will at last reach even 
the heads themselves, and there will be no sound 
part in the whole body. 

Now, to be practical. I beg, with much de- 


ference to the opinion of others, to suggest one | 


fundamental rule to guide us in all competitions ; 
that is, that we enter upon no such unless it be 
guaranteed that the successful competitor shall 
be employed to carry out the work at the usual 
and customary commission of 5 per cent. If 
the brethren of our craft would adhere to this 
simple rule, we should soon weed out a great lot 
of most thankless and sham jobs offered to our 


} 


to 2,955]. against the receipts from all sources of 
4,4141. ; and that the amount obtained from sub- 
scriptions and fees alone, without including the 
dividends upon investments and the sums de- 
rived from other sources, had exceeded the dis- 
bursements by about 4501. 

The propriety of establishing a Benevolent 
Fund m connexion with the profession received 
the serious consideration of the Council. Private 
inquiries among a few of the members of the 
Institution having shown that such a fund, if 
properly managed end adequately supported, 
could not fail to be productive of immense good, 
it was determined to xppeal to the general body, 
and the result had been such a response as fully 
to justify the course which had been pursued. 
Already from 224 contributors, donations to the 
; amount of 21,8841., and annual subscriptions to 
| the extent of 4871. hac been promised. 

If the object of the profession of a civil engi- 
neer be, as described in the charter of incorpora- 
tion of the Institution, “the art of directing the 
Breat sources of power in nature for the use and 
| convenience of man,’’ it might fairly be asked, 
| what other profession played so large a part in 
developing the material resources of the world, 
and in facilitating the intercourse between na- 
| tions which tended to promote peace and good- 








(will. It should then be the constant endeavour 


to make the Institution the depository of the 


; accumulated knowledge of all the members; and 


notice; and, in announcing the name of any | all should strive so tc sustain and consolidate 
successful competitor, it should at the same | the Institution, that it might continue truly and 


time be distinctly stated whether this condition 
was complied with, so that we should know who 
are the persons who are willing to give their 
services for such unworthy reward as a mere 
premium only. If this could be done a great 


quite so much of architects’ plans being amended 


and carried out by local builders, nor should we | 
have to lament the acceptance of such wretched | 
terms as some members of the profession, who, | 


having the hope of a commission within their 


grasp, in their cageenes to “clutch it” (yes ; | William Armstrong, W. H. Barlow, N. Beardmore, J. 
clutch it,” that’s the word), forget everything | Cubitt, T. E. Harrison, G. W. Hemans, J. Murray, G. R. 


that is due to themselves, and to the profession 
to which they belong. 

Our noble art ought to beget and keep alive 
in us nobility of soul; and while we run we 
ought to keep our heads well up, nor stoop to 
any mean or tarnished prize. J. B. 





ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Tue General Meeting was held December 20, | 

Mr. John Fowler, V.P., inthechair. In present- | 

ing an account of the proceedings during the | 





| 


past twelve months, the Council reported, that | 
the characteristic feature of steady progressive 
development was never more fully exemplified 
in any similar period since the first establish- 
ment of the Institution. The meetings had 
proved very attractive, the discussions had been 
well sustained, the library was fast becoming 
rich in all professional and scientific works of 
this and other countries, the number of members 
and associates had greatly increased, and the 
financial condition was very satisfactory. The 
importance to engineers of being connected with 
the Institution was felt more and more every 
day; and although the time had not yet arrived, 
when it was considered imperative for every one 
practising the profession to have received the 
diploma of the Institution, yet in general opinion 
it might fairly be said, that that position had 
been attained. On these grounds, therefore, it 
was more than ever essential, that the qualifica- 
tions of all candidates for admission should be 
most scrupulously examined ; and that the mem- 
bers should satisfy themselves, before signing 
any proposition paper, that the person so recom- 
mended, possessed such character, practice, and 
experience, as to entitle him to the distinction 
he sought. 

The tabular statement of the transfers, elec- 
tions, deceases, and resignations, showed that 
the number of elections had been 93, of deceases 
25, of resignations 6, and of erasures 7, leaving 
an effective increase of 55, and making the total 
number of members of all classes on the books 
on the 30th of November last, 1,095. This was 
an increase of nearly 5:3 per cent. in the past 
twelve months. 

The abstract of the receipts and expenditure 
for the year ending the 30th of November last, 
as prepared by the auditors, showed that the pay- 





| from Camberwell Park, Mr. J. T. Lepard, of the 





ments during the twelve months had amounted 





| faithfully to represent the important interests 


committed to the care of the civil engineer. 


After the reading of the Report, a Telford Medal and 
a Telford Premium of Bocks were presented to Mr. W 


Lloyd ; 8 Telford Medal to M. Pernolet: a Telford Medal 
; ss | and the Manby Premium, in Books, to Mr. G. H. Phipps; 
point would be gained, and we should not hear | Telford Premiums of Books to Messrs. J. B. ‘etna 


W. Parkes, T. Sopwith, jun., J. M. Heppel, and G. R. 
Burnell ; and Watt Medals to Messrs. T, Sopwith, jun. 
W. Bridges Adams, and J. Cross. 





| 


— 


beneath a portion of its outer slope, involving in 
its consequences the ruin of that portion of the 
bank, and 5 ogre. the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed.” © document is prefaced by a cor- 
respondence with the Home Office, in regard to 
the resumption of work on the Agden Reservoir, 
which was stopped by the directors immediately 
after the accident at Bradfield. The reply from 
the Home Office says :—“ Sir George Grey docs 
not see what additional information could be 
obtained by a further investigation made at the 
instance of the Government. The directors, 
with this information in their possession, having 
now decided, as you inform Sir G. Grey, that 
they are justified in proceeding with the Agden 
Embankment, Sir George Grey can only remind 
them that he has no power to interfere with 
their decision ; and that if the works are pro- 
ceeded with it must be upon the undivided 
responsibility of the company, and without any 
sanction, expressed or implied, on the part of 
her Majesty’s Government.” 











* ACOUSTIC” POTTERY. 
DENFORD CHURCH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


WE mentioned recently the completion of va- 
rious works in this church, executed under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, 
architects. In repairing the church some curious 
“acoustic” pottery was discovered over the se- 
dilia in the north side of the chancel, one of the 
vases being nearly perfect, and the forms of others 
to be clearly traced in the mortar in which they 
had been bedded. They are about 8 ft. above 
the level of the pavement, and are formed of un- 
glazed pottery, about 9 in. deep, 6} in. diameter 
at the mouth, 10} in. in the middle, and 9 in. at 
the bottom. They appear to have been perfect 





’| until about fifteen years since, when they were 


The following gentlemen were elected to fill the several | removed or broken, and the openings filled up by 
es > 


Offices on the Council for the ensuing year :—John R. | 
M‘Clean, President; J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, T. 
Hawksley, and J. S. Russell, Vice-Presidents; Sir 


Stephenson, C. Vignoles, and J. Whitworth, Members ; 
and John Aird, jun., and A, (gilvie, Associates. 





HEAD-QUARTERS OF ist SURREY RIFLES. 


Tue foundation-stone of the head-quarters of 
the Ist Surrey Rifle Corps has been laid by Col. 
M‘Murdo, in presente of a large concourse of 
spectators, in the Bruns‘wick-road, Camberwell 
New-road. The present head-quarters of the 
corps, at Hanover Park, Peckham, are to be 
destroyed by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company. Four acres of ground having 
been secured in the Brunswick-road, not far 





Adelphi, honorary architect, and an officer of the 
regiment, prepared the plans and specifications 
of the various buildings necessary, and under 
his direction they will be erected. The head- 
quarters will contain “ mess-rooms,” for refresh- 
ment, &c., an armoury, lavatories for the use 
of the men after cartridge practice, and dress- 
rooms. They will also cortain a residence for the 
sergeant-major and canteen-keeper, officers’ quar- 
ters, and committee-rooms. In the same building 
a concert-room, 66 ft. long by 25 ft. broad, will 
form a hall of reception for friends of the corps. 
The drill-shed is to be 150 ft. in length by 50 ft. 
in breadth. A gallery for visitors will be con- 
structed at one end, accessible from the main 
building, and so arfanhged as to afford a view of 
the parades, whether in or out of doors. The 
buildings will be of coloured brick, with stone 
facings. The estimated cost is 5,0001. Mr. W. 
Winder is the contracter. 








THE BRADFIELD DAM, SHEFFIELD. 


Messrs. Susrpson, Hawksley, Bateman, Fowler, 
and Harrison, the engineers appointed by the 
water company, dissent from the opinion of 
Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Beardmore as to the 
cause which led to the rupture of the em- 
bankment. They state that there was no 
fracture of the pipes, and that the embank- 
ment was composed of materials which would 
not have slipped if the base on which it rested 
had been immovable. They say:—“ After | 
a full consideration of the collateral cirous- | 
stances, we are unanimously of opinion that the | 
accident was occasioned by a landslip, which | 
occurred in the ground immediately on the east | 
side of the embankment, and which extended | 





a local builder, and covered with stucco. No 
traces of pottery could be discovered over the 
sedilia on the south side, but the masonry had 
evidently been disturbed,—a window of more 
recent date introduced, partially occupying the 
space. Asan interesting archzological discovery, 
it was considered not desirable to re-stucco the 
walls ; the joints of the masonry have, therefore, 
been pointed, and the pottery is left in the state 
in which it was found. We have engraved a 
representation of the appearance it presents, 
from a drawing obligingly made for us by Messrs, 
Wadmore & Baker. 








DESIGN FOR A LABOURER’S COTTAGE. 


Ir will be remembered that premiums pre- 
sented by Mr. Bailey Denton were offered by 
the Society of Arts, for the best design for a 
labourer’s cottage, under certain conditions. 
One premium was offered to all comers, and a 
second to the members of the Architectural 
Association. To those sent in by the latter 
body no premium was awarded. From amongst 
the designs sent in by the general public, the 
premium was awarded to one by Mr. John Birch, 
of which we present illustrations, including 
elevations, plans, and sections. These will fully 
explain the arrangement. The plan, we may 
say, shows on the right-hand side the ground- 
floor, and on the left-hand side the chamber 
floor. 

We take from the specification some passages 
which explain the designer’s intentions :— 

The several walls are built with good, sound, 
hard, kiln-burnt, stock bricks. The roofs are 
covered with countess slating, or well-burnt 
plain tiles laid to close gauge. The gutter and 
flushings to chimney, &c., of lead. All the tim- 
ber to be of the best Dantzic, Riga, or Memel 
fir; the battens of the best St. Petersburg. All 
the internal finishings (excepting ground-floor), 
to be of best white deal, carefully selected, free 
from knots, &c., and thoroughly dry. 

With respect to the scantlings and construc- 
tion generally, the memorandum of the Inclosure 
Commissioners (as applied by them to agricul- 
tural buildings under the several Improvement 
Acts), has been adhered to. 

The estimated cost of the pair of cottages is 
20381., which includes the buildings, well, drains, 
cesspool, tanks, &c., fixtures and fittings, and 
every requisite necessary to render them com- 
plete and fit for occupation. 3 

Should any of our readers carry the design 
into execution, we shall be glad to hear how 


this estimate is borne out. 
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DESIGN BY MR. JOHN BIRCH TO WHICH PRIZE WAS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
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MONUMENT TO VISCOUNTESS CANNING. | ries in letters of gold the following inscrip- | rises a handsome headstone, capped with a 
i" _ | tion:—* Sacred to the memory of Charlotte \eross. The sides of this stone are decorated 

THE monument to the Viscountess Canning, | Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Lord Stuart de | with a twisted column, and the back is rich 
of which we give a representation, will shortly be | Rothesay, born at Paris, 3lst March, 1817; | with ornament. The height is about 15 ft., that 
despatched to Calcutta, where it will be placed | died at Calcutta, 18th November, 1861; wife of | of the base nearly 4 ft. The length is 15 ft., | 
over the square mound which now marks the spot | Charles John Viscount and Earl Canning, first | and breadth about 9 ft. The design was by Mr. | 
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MONUMENT TO VISCOUNTESS CANNING: CALCUTTA. 
Mr. G. G, SCOTT, Ancurrrct, Ma, PHILIP, Scuurtor. 


where the remains of the deceased lady repose, | Viceroy of India.” From the head of this slab | G. G. Scott : the sculptor was Mr. J. B. Philip. 


in the garden of the 
Government House. 
The monument is 
entirely of Sicilian 
marble, inlaid with 
various other mar- 
bles, in geometric 
forms, upon the flat 
of the body of the 
tomb, where are also 
inlaid the arms of the 
Canning and Stuart 
de Rothesay families. 
Around the edge of 
this part of the tomb 
is a sort of cable 
pattern. The sides 
are ornamented with 
pater, five at each 
end, and nine on 
each side. Upon the 
centre of this base 
or body, is a ledger, 
richly moulded on the 
edge, in foliated pat- 
tern, delicately ren- 
dered ; upon this is a 
dos d’ ane shaped slab, 
having a cross,— 
along the middle, in- 
laid also,—and bear- 
ing below the arms 
a Viscountess’s coro- 
net and shield. The 
edge of this slab car- 
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“ ACOUSTIC” POTTERY IN DENFORD CHURCH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 





The epitaph is as 
follows :— 


| 


} 
| 


“Honours and | 


praises written on a | 


tomb are at best a 


vain glory, but that | 
her charity, humility, | 
meekness, and watch. | 
ful faith in her Sa- | 
viour will, for that } 


Saviour’s sake, be ac- 
cepted of God, and be 


to her a glory ever- | 


lasting, is the firm 
trust of those who 
knew her best, and 
most dearly loved her 
in life, and who 
cherish the memory 
of her 
Departed. 
The above words were 
written, 
November 22, 1861, 

By Eart CANNING, 

Who survived his ¢ 

Wife but seven 

months. 

He left India on 
the 18th March, died 
in London on the 
17th June, and was 
buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, on the 
21st June, 1862.” 


| 


| 
| 
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MOSAICS FOR EXTERNAL DECORATION. 


Every one interested in the subject of coloured 
mosaics for external decoration would be glad to 
read the letter of Dr. Salviati in your journal. 
I venture to think that we only differ in technical 
terms. 
for external decoration. By that term Dr. Sal- 
viati evidently supposed me to mean thick pieces 
of ordinary coloured glass, which, when set in a 
wall, have a semi-transparent effect. Nothing 
was further from my mind when I used the term 
glass mosaic. I meant what he evidently means 
by his term “ glass enamel ’’—pieces of coloured 
opaque glass, such as was used by the ancients. 
I believe that the term “ glass mosaic” is gene- 
rally used in England to express this opaque 
material, and the term “ glass tesserm ” to ex- 
press the semi-transparent material. This latter, 
in my opinion, is unworthy the artist’s considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Salviati has also referred to that part of 
my letter which recommends the use of pieces 
averaging two square inches for figure subjects, 
and he says that supposing the mosaic to be the 
representative of the picture, we should not have 
pieces of this size, for the reason that there are 
not two square inches of one continuous tint in the 
human body, and the pieces alluded to, if used 
at all, must have one tint throughont. This 
argument is entirely founded on the su tion 
that the mosaic is the representative of the pic- 
ture. But should the mosaic be the ta- 
tive of the picture? I have the t 
conviction that it should not; and I now beg 
to offer my reasons for this conviction, If my 
reasoning be wrong, I sincerely hope to be 
corrected. 

It will, I suppose, be generally admitted 
that the whole of that art we denominate the 


I recommended glass mosaic to be used | p 





Beautiful may be divided into two arts, viz., 
creative art and imitative art. Any art which is | 
not a direct representation of Nature we call | 
(for want of a better word) creative ; and any art | 
which represents Nature as we naturally see 
her, we call imitative. The primary object of| 
the mosaic art evidently is to beautify a surface ; | 
and the question is, should that surface be 
beautified by the direct or indirect copying of | 
Nature ? 

One essential feature of imitative, or what for | 
the beautifying of a surface we generally term 
pictorial art, 1s, that the surface upon which we 
work always becomes lost; and one essential | 
feature of creative art is, that the surface is 
always maintained. 

The delicate handling of the painter’s brush, 
and his infinite variety of tints and shades, render | 
him capable of representing Nature in a most | 
faithful manner, and cause him to convey an 
idea to the mind of the beholder that he is not 
looking on a flat surface, however truly he may 
know that he is. The innumerable tints of the 
human flesh the painter can softly melt into 
each other, as in Nature; and not a harsh line 
is to be seen in the whole composition. The 
mosaic picture, on the contrary, is crowded with 
harsh lines, because every tint is distinctly sepa- 
rated from every other tint. What is the result 
of this? That the surface on which we are 
looking is not lost ; yet, because the subject is 
treated pictorially in light and shade, with its 
lines of perspective, the surface is not wholly 
maintained. The art is neither purely imitative 
nor purely creative, but something between the 
two. Everything is done to convey to the mind 
of the beholder that the work is a representation 
of delicate, lovely nature; and yet the harsh 
lines scattered throughout will ever take away 
that pleasing idea. The consequence is, that the 
work must fail to satisfy. 

But the mosaic artist who believes in pictorial 
representation may go further than this, and ap- 
pear to answer our objection about the harsh 
lines in a conclusive manner. He may say,—“I 
can do away with these harsh cement lines, 
bringing the different mosaic pieces into he 
unison that the naked eye will not detect them.” 
What is the result of this? That we no longer 
believe it is a mosaic, but a painting. This is 
th® mosaic being the representative of the picture 
with a vengeance! How evident it is, and yet 
how slow persons are to see it, that when an art 
comes to this, it completely destroys itself. To 
the ordinary observer (and do we not work for 
ordinary observers?) the mosaic passes for a 
painting, and the mosaic artist gets no credit 
for his work; nor, indeed, does he deserve 


the credit, when our senses are s0 imposed 
upon. , 





The above argument holds good, not only in 


the mosaic art, but in many other arts at the 

present day, which seem to have for their object 

the committing of suicide, and the deception of 

the beholder. The Gobelins tapestry work is a 

striking instance of this; and so are those in- 

sipid paintings on glass which the Germans 
rod 


nce. 
The treatment desirable for glass mosaic on 
walls is the same as for coloured glass in win- 


dows. The cement lines of glass mosaic 
may be justly compared to lead-lines of 
transparent mosaic. The German, who 


believes in pictorial art for glass, tries to hide 
these necessary lines, and, like the mosaic artist 
alluded to, may be successful in his attempt; 
but his art would appear the more absurd of the 
two, because, on account of the light shining 
through portions of his work, the surface cannot 
be lost as in a mosaic, and therefore he can 
never be wholly successful in his attempt at 
pictorial representation. 

The only true way to get over the difficnlty of 
harsh lines in both of these arts is to do what 
our great Medimval artists did,—honestly to 
acknowledge that the lines must exist,and todraw 
our subject conventionally, in order to allow for 
them. This conventional art is the basis of the 
work of most of our English glass-painters. 
There is, no doubt, a great difficulty in drawing 
well conventionally, living, as we do, in such a 
world of imitative art; but for that very reason 
everything should be done to encourage those 
who would study the conventional. 

To return to the mosaic art. I think enough 
has been said to show reason why it should 
treated in a conventional manner, and therefore 
why we may, as in transparent glass, use pieces 
of a large size, and paint on them. If the price 
of the work will admit of it, of course we should 
use pieces of the smallest size; only let us take 
care always to make the subject flat and con- 
ventional, and not round and natural. 

J.T. Lyon. 





SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS IN INDIA. 
In your issue of the 21st of May, 1864, is a 


| short communication signed by “Charles 8. 


Hill,” purporting to give data of the climate of 
India, as showing that the cause of defective 
sanitary arrangements in that country is not 
attributable to deficient water-supply ; a defi- 
ciency to which, by the way, I did not allude, 
either directly or by inference, in my former 
letter, but to the defective supply provided for 
the Indian barracks as i a? re-asserted 
by Miss Nightingale and other reliable authori- 
ties and reporters on the subject. 

What, I would like to ask, are Mr, Hill’s data 
worth? First, leaving out the incrediblestatements 
about Cherraponjee and “several other places,” 


| let us take Singapore, which, in the first place, 


is not in India, but in Siam, and is moreover 
situate on several islands; and islands, as a 
rule, are noted for the regularity of their rain- 
fall,—excepting Ascension, where no rain what- 
ever falls. Then Bombay may be placed with 
Singapore, as it also is situate on islands ; but 
what about the country around Bombay? Is it 
not an elevated table-land or mountainous dis- 
trict, which description of country is not a fair 
criterion of India in general? Then Calcutta is 
instanced, and the rain-fall is set down at 75 in. 
annually; whereas it is only found to have 
averaged 65 in. for six successive years. Let 
Mr. Hill take the following data into considera- 
tion, and then he will perhaps come to the con- 
clusion that there really is a deficiency of water- 
supply in great portions of India. I will take an 
immense tract of land in the north of India; say 
the Punjab, Delhi, and Oude. In the Punjab 
the average rain-fall during the years 1886-6 
was 165:18in. In Delhi the climate is characte- 
rized by aridity, and the district is supplied with 
water by a large aqueduct and by wells sunk to 
an immense depth. In Oude, the annual rain. 
fall is very irregular, varying from 70 in. to 
0 period of from four to 
two months, which, in September, the 
climate becomes unhealthy from the rapid exsic- 
cation of the watercourses and marshes; while 
in the province of Sindh the anntal fall of rain 
does not exceed 8 in. It is needless to pursue 
this sabject farther, but instanges could be 
multiplied to show the great uncertainty 
of gg Fey both in India and Ans- 
tralia. The climate of the northern provinces 
of India is not unlike that of many parts 
of Australia, comparing their re 
observations. o.'% 
Brisbane, Queensland. 


THE SIZE OF GREAT CHURCHES, 


Some letters in the Times and the Builder 
about two months ago, asserting the claims of 
various churches to be the largest or the longest, 
showed that there is great difficulty in obtaining 
accurate information on the subject; and any 
one who tries to get it will soon become still 
more sensible of the difficulty. Most local 
histories and architectural books, even those 

ressly on the cathedrals, abound more in 
epithets than figures: the figures that are given 
are often discordant, and, therefore, some of 
them necessarily wrong; and so many others 
are proved to be wrong in other ways, that it is 
impossible to know which to trust, except from 
authors of known , who have measured 
for themselves, and aps where they all 
agree. Printed plans in books.are still less to 
be trusted without a Hoa they frequently 
differ from known dim , and are some- 
scandalously wrong either by their own 
other you can invent for them. 

done my best to balance the 
different books, and to get plans 
and measures of all our largest churches, suf- 
ficient to enable me to make out a comparative 
table of them, down to the size of the smallest 
cathedrals, and one below. If any other are 
entitled to a place in the list, I shall be thankful 
for plans of them, however h, with accurate 
internal renee oy, he: me includes all 
the very large ones, which it was 
wadéclalen: What aro called the great London 
churches do not come near it: 8,000 ft. of area, 
or room for 1,000 people on the floor, seems to be 
quite their maximum. been enabled to 
make out the catalogue by the kindness of various 
clergymen, architects, and others, whom I have 
asked for information, I cannot do less than offer 
it to the public; and as nothing of the kind is to 
be found elsewhere, it oan hardly fail to be in- 
teresting, if not useful, to the readers of the 
Builder. After what I said just now, it is 
almost needless to add that absolute accuracy is 
unattainable; and though I have no doubt the 
figures are substantially correct, I dare say some 
of them admit Of still more correction. 

The first column is the area inclosed within 
the walls, in square feet; and the second the 

test in length in any one straight line, 
in feet. The measures are taken as usual (so 
far as I can secure it) above any plinths, and 
not on the floor only; and they include all 
towers, vestries, chapels, and other appendages, 
which are architecturally part of the church and 
open to it, or easily capable of being so. Thus 
the galilees of Durham and Ely are included, 
and Henry VII.’s Chapel as part of Westminster 
Abbey, and all similar projections, however low 
or narrow. Indeed, York and Lincoln alone, of 
all the churches down to Ripon, carry their full 
width and height throngh their entire length. 
Ely without its galilee, which is practically only 
a porch, shows the same unbroken length of 
body as Lincoln, and more than Winchester or 
Canterbury. The galilee gives it the greatest 
visible internal length of any, as that of Win- 
chester is not visible from any one place. 

I exclude porches and chapter-houses, with 
their approaches; and the Corsistory Court of 
York Minster and the Lady chapel or Trinity 
Church of Ely, which is as distinct ss any 
chapter-house ; and, 4 fortiori, that of St. Alban’s, 
which is still more cut off, and is a school; and 
the tower of St. Michael’s, Coventry, which is 
not, and cannot be, open to the church. If those 
chapels and the chapter-houses were added, it 
would add 107 ft. to the length of St. Alban’s, 
which already has the longest nave, 4,600 ft.to the 
area of Ely, 5,500 ft. to that of York, and propor- 
tionately less to the other fourteen cathedrals 
marked ©, which still have complete chapter- 
houses, including Southwell Minster, whose 
chapter-house is just half the diameter of the 
York one. 

The desire of everybody to make his church 
look as large as possible on paper, has led to 
the practice of comparing churches by what is 
called their afén covered; and that is taken to 
mean all the # that would be bounded by a 
wall outside all the buttresses, which makes the 
area depend on the depth of buttresses, and 
sometimes includes several thousand feet of 
grass not covered by the church at all. This 
mode of measuring would give King’s College 
Chapel and Amiens Cathedral credit for just as 
much area if the spaces between the buttresses 
were left outside, instead of being inclosed into 


the church. The importance of the distinction 
| will appear from the two areas I give for King’s ; 
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and still more from this :—Cologne Cathedral 
has hitherto had credit for being the largest 
Northern Gothic church; whereas, in fact (ac- 
cording to Mr. Fergusson’s plans and figures, 
which, he says, I may rely on), Cologne contains a 
rather less area than Amiens, and 4,500 ft. less 
than York. Old St. Paul’s, according to the 
plan and seale in Dugdale (which falls far short 
of the dimensions recorded on an old tablet), con- | 
tains one-eighth more than York, though it was | 
10 ft. narrower ; but it was about 600 ft. long, and | 





terbury, Hereford, St. David’s and St. Mary’s, 
Beverley ; and the great ones of Durham, Peter- 
borough, Lichfield, and Ripon. None have west 
aisles only. 

Bridlington is only the nave of a church on a 
larger scale generally than Beverley Minster, 
and about the same length. Bristol, Carlisle, 
Llandaff, and Hereford, have lost all or part of 
their naves, and Selby its south transept. I give 
them as they are. 

The highest spires, &c., are Salisbury, 404 ft. ; 


the transept 300 ft. ; the nave vault is said to have | St. Paul’s, 356 ft.; Coventry, 320 i&.; Norwich 
been 100 ft. high, and the “ new choir” (probably | 313 ft.; Louth, 294 ft. .” nentaa. O74. ft. 


above the crypt and steps) 88 ft. 


Chichester was 271 ft.; Newark not known ac- 


The third column is the general width across curately ; Lichfield, 252 ft.; Wakefield, 247 ft. ; 


the nave and its aisles; of which Chichester, 
Manchester, Coventry, Kendal, and Taunton 
have four for the whole or part of their length, 
and Oxford to its choir, and Leeds three through- 
out. The nave and two first aisles of Chichester 


are only 63 ft. wide, which I mention with | 
reference to the height. Boston, with its long | 
chancel of 88 ft., and a few of the smaller) 


churches, have no chancel aisles ; but the choirs 
of the cathedral and abbey churches, and some 
others also, are so generally of the same width 
as the naves, that it is not worth while to dis- 
tinguish them. The choir of Ripon is 19 ft. 
narrower than its wide unvaulted nave, and 
York 6 ft.; while those of Winchester and Can- 
terbury area little wider than their naves. With 
the single exception of Lincoln, the width of 


i 
' 


Trinity Church, Coventry, 237 ft.; and several 
others (not of this list) are said to be about the 
same height. People will measure spires to the 
top of the weathercock ; and so it is only fair to 
give them all so. Boston tower is 268 ft. ; Lincoln, 
262 ft.; Canterbury, 229 ft.; Gloucester, and 
the two of Westminster, 225 ft.; Ely and Dur- 
ham, 215 ft.; the three of York, and the two 
west towers of Lincoln and Beverley are, and 


| Worcester probably will be, about 200 ft.; the 


queer lantern of Newcastle, 192 ft.; All Saints’, 
Derby, 180 ft.; Doncaster, 170 ft.; Wells, 


|165 ft.; Bath and Ludlow, 162 ft.; Taunton and 


St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, 150 ft. I know of no others 
of that height; and it is not worth while to go 


| lower or add further details. 
| 83, Queen Anne-street, E. B. Denison. 


the nave and its two aisles in such churches is | 


practically double that of the nave alone, mea- 
sured between, not the faces, but the centres of 
the pillars. At Lincoln the clear width of the 
nave is half the entire width, which is the cause 
of that nave looking so low, though it is quite 
the full height according to the rule which I 
shall state presently. In wunvaulted parish 
churches no rule is observed, either for the 
height of roofs or the width of aisles, except 
that, in all old cross churches, the choir or chan- 
cel is almost invariably the same height outside 
as the nave, and the transepts also, except 
where there has been some alteration of a 
clerestory. 

The fourth column gives the height of all the 
nave vaults, and of some ceilings and open roofs 
besides. And it plainly shows what the real 


Long. Wide. High. Trans, 
_ Ft. Ft. Ft. 





Tork (C) 


-- 486 ... 106... 93 ... 222 
St.Paul’s (New) .. 59,700 ... 460... 94.., 88... 240 
Lincoln (C) ........ 580 ... 468... 80... 82... 220 






. 55,! 
Winchester...,.........cccs: 53,490 ... 530.,. 83... 78... 208 


TD - visincionnbhemniingsttiones 46,000 ... 517... 78... 72... 179 
Westminster .............. 46,000 ... 505... 75...103 ... 190 
SERINE: snsrorerernnarebencns 45,250... 473... 81... 70... 170 
Salisbury (C).............. 43,515 ... 450... 82... 84... 206 
Canterbury (C)  .....0006 43,215... 514... 73... 80... 130 
Peterborough .....00000 41,090 ... 426... 79... 78... 185 
WR WIR occ sicncnsccatessnde 33,750 ... 408... 70... 72... 180 
Worcester (C) ....ccceseee 33,380 ... 387... 78... 65... 126 
RUNES COTE accccsacessenniein $2,130 ... 388... 69... 67 ... 182 
Chester (C) .........0:.... 31,680 ... 350... 74... 78... 180 
St. Alban’s.................. 81,140 ... 425... 66... — oo. 175 
Gloucester (C) .........00 30,600 ... 408 ... 83... 82... 142 
Weeder CO iss ssc staccicscst 29,600 ... 383... 72... 69... 140 
UIT van cissnvincssoniones 29,600 ... 334... 64... 67 ... 167 
Chichester .........ccesseee 28,000 ... 380... 92... 61 ... 130 
Lichfield (C)... ee 379 66 ... 57 ... 144 





56... $25... 74... 70... 144 








rule for height was, viz., that it was to be prac- — odes ~ tye Dok 
tically equal to the entire width. And as the | qewkesbury _........ 25,100... 3042.71 22. 67 2. 124 
clear width of the nave varies inversely with the | Rochester (C) ........+« 23,300 ... 313... 65 ... 55 ... 122 
thickness of the pillars, and sometimes a little i sereanaeneeeneeses ao ue pm ee = doe > oe 148 
more besides; it is also evident that the height | §¢ "David's nou. 31,900 12, 208 2702, 46 “129 
bears no such definite relation to the clear width | Romsey .........cessseeese 21,470 ... 255... 74...—... 131 
as has been sometimes looked for. It would | ——_ (CO) rssessersens ae 508 ... ... 49... 121 
have been better if it did, and’ if the height had | yoncasiie 2".-""""" aoc110 243 74. 46 2.127 
been always twice and a half the clear width, 06 | Hull.........s0.0-s--.-0-0 20,040. BB. TBs — 96 
it is at Salisbury, Winchester, Canterbury, Nor- | King — reseeees mere$, 289 {2 “sleee 
wich, Beverley, and Chichester, and was (0F| yyinchester .....-.s-+ 18,340... 215... M2 ae — oe — 
more) in Old St. Paul’s. Of the first twenty-two | Christ Church ............ 18,300 ... 303... 60... 58... 101 
churches in the list (putting the Gothic St. | een St. Sav. ... yd vee = tee = tae on _ 
Paul’s for the Italian) only Worcester and Lich- aide coc ecies 16,900... 214... 72... —... 15 
field, and in aless proportion Durham, fall mate-| Beth ...... sestenvessscvesens 16,600 ... 215 vse 72... 73 one 126 
rially short of the rule ! have stated throughout oe! St, George ... been wee = vee bo ves Pt Pens 
their whole lengti: Westminster alone exceeds | Grantham wsrcscscsnes 15,440 1. 198... 78 — 
it greatly, being 103 ft. high. Of course Choirs | Carlisle ........:s+s0 16,270... 311... 71... 75... 124 

i y »xception ; hough | Ludlow ....0.....0+---eeeees 14,860 ... 204... 80...—... 135 
raised by steps are no real exception ; and thoug fe be ye ba oad he 
the nave of Yorkis certainly too low for its enor-| Toth Cnn: 14100 {182.70 2.68 — 
mous width, yet the rule holds no less in that) Kendal ........0.....r00 14,000 ... 140 ... 101... — + = 
great choir, which is 100 ft. wide and 101 ft. Beverley, St. Mary...... are 7 00 a 50. i” 
high, than in the comparatively small vaults of | crear ..cccssscscs 18110... 200 21. 60.1. 60... 95 
Christ Church (Hants), Sherborne, and Redcliffe; | Bridlington s........+00« 12,5 185.4, 68.4. 75. — 
and even in King’s Chapel the height is exactly Doncaster oan : ‘i a “ ae = a = 
the same as the entire width, notwithstanding its ee ao gg , ae th oe ae 
peculiar construction and the vault being a8/ g, Asaph ....... 7600 ... 190... 68... 60... 108 
wide as that of York, which is not of stone. The Derby, ws ne ae sa ° ts oe 
aisle vaults are generally half as high as the| Or rentey, ‘Trinity 11,180... 176... 67 2 — 176 
nave, except at Bristol, where they are all of the Wakefield... vo» 11,050 ... 180 ne - a tee 
same height, as in the Temple Church. People Winsberms, Oe cists pe gh ds ae vn A on BS mn 
not acquainted with architecture probably have | Trmpor (0) wv 9790 140 tae Bh cee on 
no idea that stone vaults never rise higher than Ldendall (0). .nscocsss.0e 9,600 1.170... 6B nw 
a flat wooden roof or ceiling, and indeed seldom | Taunton — ...s...s00 9,000 ...155... Gr... 


quite so high. 

The fifth column is the length of the transept, 
or the great or west transept where there are 
two, as at Lincoln, Salisbury, Durham, Can- 
terbury, Worcester, Wells, Exeter, Beverley, 
Rochester, and Southwell. The only transepts 
with two aisles are York, Winchester, Ely, Wells, 
Beverley, Redcliffe, St. Paul’s, old and new; and 
the small church of Patrington, in Yorkshire, 
which was built for vaulting; besides the north 
transept of Westminster and the south transept 
of Chester, which is strangely the longest of them 
all, though its north transept is very small. 
Beverley alone has a double-aisled great transept 
and a small one, with an eastern aisle besides. 
The others with eastern aisles are both the great 
and small transepts of Lincoln, Salisbury, Can- 








THOROUGHFARES. 


ALLow me two suggestions, with a view to lessen ob- 
structions in the streets of Londen. 

1. As to Park-lane:—To continue either Park-street or 
South Andley-street into Piccadilly, This would also 
have the advantage of opening and increasing the healthi- 
ness of May Fair.* 

2. To take down, carefully, Ten:ple Bar, and re-erect it, 
in its present form, on the sovth side of Fleet-street, 
where it might make one of the approaches to the Temple. 
This would preserve an old memorial, and leave F me 


but more emphatically, Temple Bar, 





* This has been su ted before, and is a desirable 
improvesingt } but, if eected, it would not supersede the 
necessity of widening Park-lane, or getting fres approach 
to it westerly, as by Hamilton-place,—Ep, 





WARMING RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


TRIALS were made a few days ago, in Prussia, 
of a new method of warming railway carriages 
by steam. The boiler for the purpose is placed 
in the luggage-van, and the steam passes through 
tubes into wooden cylinders in the coupé of each 
carriage. Safety-valves are provided to carry off 
the excess of pressure, which is limited to } of 
an atmosphere (about 3} Ib.), and a lever is 
placed in the carriage, so that the temperature 
can be regulated according to the will of the 
occupants. The experiments, it is said, succeeded 
perfectly. 








THE GENERAL BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ STRIKE, 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you will permit the 
following to appear in your earliest impression, 
in order that the press and public at large may 
thoroughly understand the relative positions of 
masters and men in the Midland counties. 





Before doing so, however, I must ask you for 
| @ patient hearing; and I trust the present strike 
| will afford opportunity for the subject of capital 
and labour being so thoroughly discussed and 
| ventilated that some means will be adopted by 
| arbitration or otherwise that all future strikes 
| may be adjusted, so that the fearful distress oc- 
|casioned by them amongst the operatives, and 
|the great inconvenience and loss to the con- 
| tractors and public, will be done away with. 
| You are aware that for some years past a praise- 
worthy effort has existed amongst the operatives 
to improve their social condition, increased, to a 
certain extent, by associating themselves in benefit 
| societies or unions, the original motives of which 
were to provide funds for the sick and aged 
members, as also at death, and possessing in 
addition many other advantages for the benefit 
of the operatives. Latterly, however, the good 
intention of these societies has been perverted, 
and they now become, instead, the chief sources 
of support during strikes in the various trades, 
|or, as the operatives say, “to vindicate free 
| labour against the tyranny of capital.” 
| But, Mr. Editor, the reverse is the fact. These 
{unions have become so powerful, that they 
| attempt to usurp the rights of capital, and not 
only to dictate to the masters the terms of 
labour, but endeavour to deprive them from 
| having a voice in their portion of the agreement, 
and frequently dictate what men shall be em- 
| ployed, and the amount of labour executed, 
| usually taking advantage of a contractor when 
{his year’s contracts are made, and the work 
| commenced. 

You will say, why do not the masters prevent 
this dictation? The simple fact is, that during 
| the period in which the men have availed them- 
| selves of combination in union toa very powerful 
and dangerous extent, the masters have re- 
|maihed inactive, and have individually com- 
| bated each strike, or turn-out, or difficulty, as it 
| has arisen, feeling unable, in the disorganized 
| state of themselves, to do otherwise than suc- 
|cumb, in the best way they could, to the de- 
mands made upon them. The builders of the 
midland counties have happily now considered 
these things, and have resolved in all future 
strikes to act in union as do the men. 

To this end simply has the Association been 
established, and not to interfere with the free- 
dom of action amongst the operatives, as set 
forth by the press. 

The masters feel the growing power of union 
amongst the operatives, and consider themselves 
justified in resisting further inroads upon them. 

The “ discharge note” (the cause of the present 
strike) is one amongst other rules laid down by 
the Association. The members simply wish to 
know the antecedents of the men (and not their 
character); although I feel sure honest, indus- 
trious men will be glad to avail themselves of a 
character which the masters will never refuse. 

The masters have decided not to employ any 
workmen on strike, for they feel that by so 
doing they contribute power to the unions and 
weakness to themselves; for doubtless you are 
aware that as soon as a strike commences all 
the young men seek work in other towns, and 
send weekly contributions to support the few 
that are left in the town where the strike exists. 
Therefore the masters were powerless until 
union was established among them. I can quite 
understand that the operatives are averse to 
the union among masters, because they will 
henceforth have to combat against their own 
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weapons. I shall rejoice to see every master in 
England join an association, and earnestly 
entreat the immediate co-operation of all 
builders and contractors with this Society, so as 
to establish a general bond of union. The only 
thing that should regulate capital and labour 
should be supply and demand, the lattcr gene- 
rally being in favour of the operative, and no 
doubt his wages and other requirements will be, 
from time to time, advanced. I shall give you 
on a future oceasion a few of the numerous in- 
stances of interference and annoyance, illus- 
trating the treatment of masters by men; you 
will then see still farther why immediate combi- 
nation is so requisite for the protection, not only 
of the masters’ interests, but of those of the 
public also. ALFRED Stinton, Secretary. 








THE “DISCHARGE NOTE.” 


Sin,—I venture respectfully to say that it is 
not the “ Discharge Note” that has given the 
offence, but the fact that some 350 builders in 
this district (Birmingham) have formed an asso- 
ciation for their mutual benefit and protection. 

The men have combined for the purpose of 
regulating the rates of wages, hours of labour, 
whom they will work with, and how the work 
shall be done; and, in fact, with the exception 
of making arrangements for the various works, 
and finding the needful, the men, on all large 
jobs and in the larger towns, are completely 
masters. 

With this fact before them, the builders saw 
no other remedy than meeting the men on their 
own ground, by combination and adopting a bond 
between themselves that could be put in opera- 
tion if needful. At the present moment there 
may not “ appear to be any cause for the move- 
ment on the part of the builders ;” but the same 
remark will apply with equal force to the exist- 
ing workmen’s trade unions, in their too frequent 
action and unexpected demands. 

Without claiming for builders a higher charac- 
ter for honourable dealing than other men, I 
submit that the men could not possibly be so 
much the subject of “spite” or “caprice” as 
many unfortunate contractors have been by the 
usurped power of trade unions. 

No sane man will deny the right of a master | 
to inquire into the antecedents of any workman | 
he may be about to employ. The discharge 
note is therefore, in my view, simply a more 
business-like and systematic mode of ascertain- 
ing these matters. If a workman should be of 





a character likely to disturb the peace of my 
workshops, I have a right to know it, and there- | 
fore to refuse him work. This might teach such | 
that honest labour would be better than meddte- | 
some conduct, and infusing strife where satis- | 
faction would otherwise exist. Workmen’s wages | 
would improve, if circumstances justified it, on | 
the unalterable law of supply and demand, | 
without the too frequent ignorant interference | 
of men who only want the money without giving 
an equivalent for it. The workmen have an) 
undoubted right to combine for the protection | 
of labour ; and, on the same ground, the builders | 
have a right to combine for the protection of | 
capital, which is all they seek to do in the pre- | 
sent movement; and if the workmen complain 
of the masters’ combination, and its effect in 
checking the aggressive demands of the men, let | 
them first give up their unreasonable interfer- 
ence with the rights of capital, of which masters 
have just cause of complaint. A Buinper. 





Sir,—I was much surprised to observe, on 
reading your article entitled “The Building 
Strikes” (in last week’s number), the encourage- 
ment and advocacy therein given to workmen 
in resisting the introduction of the “ discharge 
note.” I cannot understand why master builders 
should be accused of tyranny, in their endeavours 
to obtain that which every other trade or pro- 
fession enjoys, and which every one soliciting 
employment knows to be a sine qua non to his 
preferment, viz., testimonials, and reference as 
to character and suitability from his recent 
employers. The “discharge note” is nothing 
more than this, and is designed simply to pro- 
tect the masters from the unjust tyranny of the 
workmen, to which they have been too long sub- 
Ject. Hitherto masters have had no protection 
against their workmen on strike,—the men well 
knowing that if their demands were not acceded 
to, they had only to go to the next town (in 
consequence of the abundance of work in the 





country) and at once obtain employ ment,—the , 


men in all probability neither asking for nor re- 
ceiving that for which they had struck in the 
neighbouring town. The masters throughout 
England must unite in one powerful society, and 
resist the further tyranny and dictation of their 
men, or ruin must be the inevitable result. 

Joun Barry, Contractor. 





THE ENGINE-DRIVER’S CHRISTMAS.-DAY. 


Axsovg him floats the drifting steam, 
Around him flies the parted snow ; 

While, flashing in the wintry gleam, 
The piston glances to and fro. 


No track of path, no blade of green, 
O’er all the wide expanse appears; 
The frosty air is cold and keen, 
And whistles fiercely in his ears. 


He heard, this morning, ere ’twas light, 
The bells of the great sd ringing, 

The tidings of the holy night ; 
With joyous voices round them flinging. 


He heard the carol far away, 

Nor murmur’d that the joyful strain 
Waked others to a holiday, 

But call’d him to his work again, 


He thinks how all the bells would ring, 
In his old village church at home ; 
And how the waits were wont to sing, 
As they from house to house would roam, 


And in the roaring of the wheels 
He hears their echo evermore : 
The changes of the gladsome peals, 

The waits beside the cottage-door, 


The well-known scenes before him rise,— 
The snow-clad church, the village train, 
All stand in thought before his eyes, 
As if he were a boy again. 


Before the whistle’s piercing scream 
The stillness of the landscape broke ; 
Before the roaring of the steam 
The cavern’s slumbering echoes woke : 


Before the iron way was laid, 
By field and hamlet, tree and tower, 
Or people thought to be convey’d 
To town at * forty miles an hour.” 


Ah! yes—those times are past and gone, 
One glance around—the dream is fled ; 
The snow is o’er his pathway lone— 
The steam-cloud floating o'er his head, 


He eats his Christmas dinner there, 
Beside the roaring engine fire, 

Contented with his humble fare, 
And never seeks or asks for higher. 


That bunch of holly, green and bright, 
Beside the shining boiler-dome, 

He means shall decorate ere night 
The whitewash’d chimney of his home, 


For so each village home was gay 
At Christmas, when he was a boy; 

And he would make the festive day 
Still to his children speak of joy. 


Before them spreads no village scene— 
The housetops bound their narrow view ; 
But they will love the bit of n 
More than their father used to do, 


How they will run his steps to meet, 
With gaye ee oe and voices merry, 

And prize it in that dingy street, 

And number o’er each scarlet berry ! 


And when the day is almost done, 
And the dim light is nearly spent, 

And the stars twinkle, one by one, 
In the clear frosty firmament ; 


When in the steam-cloud overhead : 
Bright sparks drift in the rushing wind, 
When lighted are the front lamps red, 
And the bright tail-light gleams behind; 


How cheerful is the ruddy glow 
By the red furnace shed around; 
Kindling with light the winter snow, 
And flashing on the frozen ground ! 


Yet brighter, to his eye, at night, 
His humble cottage fire shall burn, 

What time his children, with delight, 
Run forth to greet his safe return, 


When the closed door, the candle lit, 

Leave nought of snow and storm to dread; 
Then round their humble board they sit, 

By careful housewife neatly spread. 


When the bright holly hangs display’ 
To ornament the chimney ak r4, 

Which all day in the wind sway'd 
The boiler’s polish’d dome beside, 


When in the cheerful faggot's blaze, 

The children gathering round his chair, 
He tells of bygone Christmas days, 

Then closes this with praise and prayer. 


For he may have a thankful heart, 
Although he could not join the throngs 

Who pour’d from city, lane, and mart, 
To meet in prayer and joyful songs, 


And he may serve who strives to hold 
On his plain course of duty right ; 
Was not the heavenly message told 
To those who “ watch’d their flocks by night” ? 


So shall he sleep in thankful cheer, 
And scarce the thought his rest may spoil, 
That “ Christmas comes but once a year,” 
And is for him a day of toil, 


CORK CATHEDRAL. 


Dear Mr. Eprroxr,—I have much pleasure in 
replying to Mr. Hardman’s question respecting 
the destination of the old fragments of St. Fin 
Bar’s Cathedral, at Cork. The following clause 
of the specification will, I think, show him that 
the subject has already received careful con. 
sideration :— 
dows the tanech, $a belong 09 the deen Sek chagi onl 
to be fixed by the contractor wherever directed by the 
architect.” 

As regards the present western doorway, 
according to Mr. R. Caulfield, who has taken 
great pains with the history of the building, 
the said doorway docs not belong to the Cathe. 
dral at all, but has been brought from the 
Dominican Abbey of St. Mary-in-the-Isle. Cer- 
tain it is that the material is red sandstone, 
while all the rest of the church is white lime- 
stone. 

Doubtless many remains of the old building 
will be found in the walls and foundations ; and 
I think I may say, on the part of the dean and 
chapter, that every care will be taken to build 
them up in the walls of the new structure, and 
thus preserve them for posterity. 

W. Burners, 





THE CLOSENESS OF SHREWSBURY. 


Sir,—A short time ago you made some very 
just remarks on the sanitary condition of Shrews- 
bury. The illiberal spirit evinced by some 
of the burgesses would scarcely be believed 
in other places. About five weeks since, observing 
a house to be let, I applied to the owner, Mr. ——, 
who asked references, and I gave most unexcep- 
tionable ones; but when he found I was not a 
Shrewsbury man, he declined to accept me as a 
tenant, although I offered one year’s rent in ad- 
vance. Every week since then the house has 
been advertised in the local papers at 11. less 
rent than I offered. The owner’s conduct 
seemed so strange, that I called and asked him 
if he would make me a suit of clothes. He said, 
yes. I asked if that would be proper, as I was 
“not to the manner born.” He answered, that 
was different, but if strangers were let houses, 
the town would be overrun, and the natives 
ruined and robbed of their living! 
H. R. Evatt, Assurance Superintendent, 
Salop. 








CROOKED CHIMNEYS AND HOW TO 
SWEEP THEM. 


I sex that your correspondent, “An old J.P.,” 
protests against the use of soot-doors on account 
of their disfiguring the rooms; but if soot-doors 
are placed where they should be, viz., in the ex- 
ternal face, they need be no disfigurement. The 
soot-door forming the ground of a sunk stone 
panel should be made to fit accurately, and to 
fasten witha thumb-spring. The soot-door being 
placed over the top of the grate, previously to 
sweeping, he should have a piece of sheet-iron 
or thin wood made to fit tight between the 
jambs of the chimney-piece in front of the grate 
to prevent the falling soot drifting into the room ; 
and a soot-box should be passed through the 
aperture or soot-door outside, just over the top 
of the grate, so that when the chimney is swept, 
the box is removed, and the soot with it, without 
the sweeper coming into the room at all. This 
arrangement is also applicable to flues that are 
not in the external walls; for the back of the 
grate is often in some unimportant room where 
a soot-door might be placed of an ornamental 
character. Every building of this kind should 
have an apparatus for sweeping it,—but not 
with a holly-bush, as recommended by “ A Young 
Architect,” as you would have to be continually 
climbing to the top of the house, breaking the 
slates or tiles, and doing infinite damage to the 
flue by raking off the pargetting and mortar out 
of the vertical joints in the brickwork by the 
repeated scratching of the boughs. The method 
I should recommend is to have an iron rod 
securely fixed to the top of the chimney, with 
brass pulley in the top of it, about a foot above 
the top of the flue, and from this pulley have an 
endless copper-wire rope always hanging down 
the flue, with a ring at the bottom of it level 
with the soot-door. The brush to be a large 


stout indiarnbber ball, about 12 in. or 14 in. 
diameter, inflated with air, and lined with a 
soft leather covering, studded with short steel 





bristles, about yy in. long; the ball to be 
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hooked on the ring, and, by pulling the wire-rope, 
the ball goes up; and by pulling the reverse side, 
you bring it down again, and put by until 
wanted again. The box being taken ont, and 
the soot with it, and the door refixed, the| 
sweeping is done. An apparatus of this kind | 
would sweep almost any flue, however crooked, | 
as the ball when it came in contact with the 
bends and flats would give way on those parts 
hardest pressed, and adapt itself to the form of 
the flue, always pressing closest on those parts 
of the flue that require the most sweeping ; and 
the steel bristles would more effectually scrub 
the soot off than could be possibly done by a 





scraper or machine. Henry Price. 


} 
j 
| 
} 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Thames Embankment. 
At the last week’s meeting of the Board, a| 
report was presented from the Thames Embank- | 
ment Committee in reference to Contract No. I. | 
The committee reported that Mr. Furness had 


attended before them; explained the course | 


which he proposed to take in reference to the | Berkshire, gave an account of the progress of 


future execution of the works ; and expressed his | 
confident anticipations of proceeding with much 
greater rapidity than hitherto. He stated that | 
the necessary arrangements will occupy about a | 
fortnight from this time, after which he will be 
in a position to construct the requisite coffer- 
dam at the rate of 100 ft. per week, and to com- 
plete the works within the time limited by the 
contract. The committee had instructed the 
engineer to report, at the expiration of a fort- 
night, the progress made in carrying out the 
proposed arrangements, and request authority 
to report from time to time on the state of the 
works. The report was approved. 

The Committee also reported that they had | 
arrived at the conclusion that the monthly ad-| 
vances to be made to the contractors for the | 
Thames Embankment Works shall be as follows, | 
viz., 90 per cent. on the work executed in ac- 
cordance with the contract, 90 per cent. on 
materials brought upon the works, and 75 per 
cent. on the plant. This report was finally 
agreed to. 

In reference to a letter of complaint from Mr. | 
Thomas Scott, Mr. Bazalgette explained that he | 
did not say, as alleged, that Mr. Gilbert Scott 
was not using Mr. T. Scott’s granite. He had 
written to Mr. Cubitt to know if he had selected | 
Mr. Scott’s Downshire granite for the piers of 
the new Blackfriars Bridge, and he stated in| 
reply that he had not yet decided on the granite 
to be used for the new Blackfriars Bridge piers. | 

Mr. Bidgood apologized to Mr. Scott for the 
trifling error he had made. 


THE BUILDER. 





BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On December 14th, Dr. James Copland, V.P., 
in the chair, Mr. Bidder exhibited a bronze 
statuette of Mars, said to have been found in 
London. It was considered of Etruscan fabric, 
and resembled an example brought from Mr. 
Cuming’s collection obtained in Italy in 1854. 
Dr. Kendrick gave an account of a Roman brine 
pan (perfect) in the Warrington Museum, found 
at Nantwich, Cheshire. It is of lead, and ob- 
tained with portions of others 10 ft. below the 
surface. One fragment has the word DEV in- 
scribed,—the ancient name of Chester. The pan 
appears to have been cast in its present form, 
and is an interesting object. 

Mr. Carmichael called attention to a legend in 
Trish characters on the base of a cross found in 
a bank through which the House of Friars Carse 
is approached. This and other objects are 
thought to have been brought many years ago 
by a former owner from Dumfriesshire. The 
inscription reads “Ora pro Anima,” followed by 
the name “ ComenrGcHik De Ja. . un.” 

Dr. Palmer, of Newbury, local secretary for 


researches being carried on at Silchester, by 


| direction of the Duke of Wellington, under the 


supervision of the Rev. J. G. Joyce. Excava- 
tions have displayed the course of the roads, 
position of the houses, tesselated pavements, 
&c. <A diary iskept of every article obtained, 
and plans made of the buildings. 

Many other exhibitions were made, and Mr. 
Irvine addressed a letter to the Association, 
urging their continued attention to the preserva- 


tion of the ancient and interesting church of 


Okeford Fitz-Payne, in Dorset, threatened with 
demolition. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lyminster (Sussex).—The church here, which 
is now being restored, has a chancel 45 ft. long, 


| being three times its width ; a nave 63 ft., being 


also exactly three times its width; and a north 


| aisle, separated from the nave by an interesting 
/arcade of four bays of Transition from Norman 
| to Early English period. The doorway at west 
end of nave is of the same character. This was 
| the external door before the tower at west end 
| of nave was built. This is of rather later date, 


the belfry stage having been erected still later, 
as also the porch. Just above the nave (cir- 
cular) piers, heads of windows have been opened, 
and now remain so: these were the original 


small Norman ones in the north wall, before the | 
laisle was added. ‘There is also a Norman font, 


a Norman window, and blocked up round-headed 
doorway im south wall of nave. The plaster 





have been added to the parish church tower, 
making a peal of eight. The peal was opened 
by the ringers of Stroud Church, under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Marmont, of Stroud. 
They rang some touches of grandsire triples, 
composed by Mr. Marmont for the occasion. A 
dinner was provided at the Red Lion Inn, to 
which about forty of the gentry and subscribers, 
besides the ringers, sat down. 

Saltash (Cornwall).—A correspondent of the 
Church Times, under the signature of “ Clericus,” 
complains of the way in which St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Saltash, is to be restored. He says :— 
“ T regret that the plans which have been adopted, 
and the arrangements in contemplation, are by 
no means in accordance with correct principles. 
For instance, the choir, as I understand, are to 
be placed somewhere in the north aisle, and the 
beautiful old tower arch is still to remain blocked 
up with lath and plaster, and the basement of 
the tower is to be converted into a vestry, for 
what reason I cannot possibly imagine, there 
being every convenience for a vestry in the south 
side of the chancel, where the original priest’s 
door still remains.” 

Barton-under-Needwood (Staffordshire). —The 
parish church has been re-opened. The first 





stone of the new and greatly-enlarged aisles of 
| the nave was laid by Mrs. Hardy, of Dunstall 
| Hall, on Whit-Monday in the present year, and 
since then the works have been pushed forward 
by. Messrs. Elliott & Lilley, of Ashby-deé-la- 
Zouch, under the direction of Messrs. Stevens & 
Robinson, of Derby, architects. The chief fea- 
tures of the work now done are these :— All the 
high pews have been swept away, and the gal- 
leries, of course, fell with the aisles, which they 
had long choked up and darkened. The organ 
is now placed in the chancel. The brickwork 
which filled up the tower-arch and entirely hid 
' the west window has been taken away, and the 
window restored. A new doorway has been 
placed in the tower-wall, and the tower thus 
becomes the principal porch of the church. A 
porch has been built to the new north aisle; a 
new doorway has been put into the south aisle of 
the chancel; a new chancel arch has been 
erected ; and the whole area of the church re- 
floored, and the passages repaved. The multi- 
plied coats of whitewash have been scraped off, 
and wherever stone existed it is now shown, and 
where it did not exist the walls have been plas- 
tered. The floor of the nave has been sunk 
9 in., and thus an increased elevation is given to 
the chancel, and height to the pillars and arches 
supporting the clerestory. Something remains 
to be done. The chancel, though swept clear of 
the pews, is only temporarily seated with 
benches, all within the communion-rails and the 
rails themselves remaining as before. The win- 
dows, too, in the south chancel aisle, are merely 


Mr. Doulton called attention to the Act of | ceilings have been removed, the timbers of roofs patched up, and stand in need of a thorough 


last session authorising the construction of the 
Metropolitan Railway in the line of the Thames 
Embankment, and moved that a letter be 
addressed to the directors urging them to take | 
the necessary steps for so carrying out their 
undertaking as to avoid interference with the 
Board’s works after their completion. The mo- 
tion was agreed to. 


Estimated Expenditure for 1865. 


The estimate of expenditure for 1865 was pre- 
sented to the Board, making the total sum 
required 130,5011. 6s. 4d. ; 

Mr. Dalton called attention to the fact that in 
the past year the ratepayers had to pay 34d. in 
the pound, whereas in 1865 the rate would be 
only 2{d. in the pound. He moved that the 
estimate be agreed to. The consideration of the 
matter, however, was adjourned until Friday 


(yesterday). 





RUTHIN CHURCH, é&c. 


Srr,—You have lately mentioned that, in alterations at 
Llangollen Church, the carved ceilings would be pre- 
served. Will you allow me to mention that there is, I 
doubt not, not having seen the interior at Llangollen 
(whose patron saint, Colleen, has such a very long gene- 
alogy), & still more beautiful one,—at least, for one of its 
two aisles,—in the not distant church of Ruthin, in same 
county. This building was probably longer, as the pre- 
sent chancel is (or was) very short ; and the tower at the 
east end of the north aisle. It has also a noted ring of 
six bells, especially the tenor; was formerly collegiate ; 
and its incumbent is, perhaps, nearly the only parochial 
one now styled “‘ warden.” 

It is rather singular that there are other town churches 
in Wales with two large aisles only, generally of almost 
exactly the same dimensions. The only similar instances 
I know of in England ( though there are, perhaps, some 
large village ones in Cumberland, or in adjoining county, 
and also some in Guernsey), are St, Helen's, Bishopsgate, 
Truro, and St. Paul’s, Bedford. dD. 








being now visible. The galleries are now down. 
New lancet windows have been added to aisle, 
which was before lighted by dormer windows in 


ithe roof; and the whole length of aisle, 64 ft., 


with its most interesting old roof, has been 


‘opened to the church, 10 ft. at east end and 


16 ft. at the west having previously, with one 
bay of the arcade, been blocked off for various 
purposes. The seats, pulpit, flooring, &c., will 
be new, and the whole, inside and out (except 
chancel), will be entirely restored, if sufficient | 
funds can be obtained to proceed with the tower | 
and porch, which are not included in the con- | 
tract. Mr. George Truefitt is the architect, and | 
Mr. Bushby, of Littlehampton, the builder. 

Standon, near Ware.—On Friday, the 23rd 
inst., the restored church of St. Mary, Standon, 
Herts, was opened, the Lord Bishop of Rochester 
preaching on the occasion. The structure is one 
of great interest ; the chancel, with remarkable 
chancel arch, Early English; and the nave deco- 
rated. The latter has been restored at the cost 
of the parishioners and the friends of the Rev. 
C. Puller, the vicar ; and the chancel at the cost 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington ; Messrs. G. 
& H. Godwin being the architects. After ser- 
vice a luncheon was given by the parishioners, 
Mr. Abel Smith, M.P., presiding, supported by 
the bishop, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Puller, Mr. Han- 
bury, and about 200 friends. The chancel is 
elevated some ten or twelve steps above the nave, 
and has at the east end a fine triplet window 
filled with stained glass, a memorial of the late 
Mr. Puller, M.P., subscribed for by the county. 
We shall give an interior view of the church 
before long. 

Bisley—The inhabitants of this parish and 
their friends have succeeded in their endeavours 





to get upa subscription for two new bells, which 


restoration ; and the same may be said of the 
clerestory windows. 

Patrick Brompton (Yorkshire). — For some 
months past the church here, which is dedicated 
to St. Patrick, has been undergoing a restora- 
tion, and it has been re-opened. The work was 
placed in the hands of Mr. G. F. Jones, of York, 
architect, who proposed that the whole of the 
church should be re-roofed and re-seated ; that 
the floor and the whole of the stonework should 
be restored ; that an entirely new porch should 
be erected; and that the tower, which was too 
small for the proposed restoration, having ori- 
ginally been one attached to a much smaller 
church, should be enlarged and made propor- 
tionate with the remainder of the edifice. The 
church consists of the tower, nave, aisles, chan- 
cel, and the south porch. The chancel is of the 
Decorative period, with two-light windows on 
the sides, and a large east window, of five lights, 
with flowing tracery. The windows of the aisles 
are of a similar character, and there have been 
three new ones placed in, one on the north side 
and two on the west. As the funds for the 
restoration of the tower were insufficient to re- 
build it entirely, the architect has encased the 
whole or greater portion of it in new work ; and, 
with the addition of buttresses, and raising it to 
about 90 ft. in height, it now bears proportion 
with the renovated appearance of the church. It 
has an embattled parapet, ornamented by eight 
crocketed pinnacles, behind which a pyramidal 
roof rises, 25 ft. The belfry windows are in 
unison with the style of the others of the church, 
and in the lower stage of the tower is a two- 
light window, opening into the church, which 
has been filled with stained glass. A new tower 
arch has been introduced, which has mural tab- 
lets on each side. The roofs of the church are 
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all high-pitched and open, and boarded in panels, 
the ribs springing from corbels in the nave and 
aisles, and from carved wooden brackets in the 
chancel. The porch and the font are the special 
gift of Mr. Jonathan Rigg. The porch incloses 
the old south door, which is in character with 
the areade inside. The font is of Caen stone, 
carved, with marble shafts, and monograms in- 
laid in marble on the sides, There is a stained- 
glass window put into the south side of the 
aisle, to the memory of the married danghter 
of the incumbent and her husband, both 
deceased. The ashlar work of the chancel 
and walls has been brought ont by remov- 
ing the old whitewash. The edifice has been 
warmed by two of Rimington’s stoves. Exter- 
nally the stone-work has merely been repaired 
where it was defective, and new tracery inserted 
into the windows. New crosses have also been 
added to the east gables and over the porch. 
The external doors are all of oak, but some of 
the old ornamental iron-work has been re-used, 
The old bells, which are three in number, have 
been rehung in the tower. The church-yard has 
been extended and inclosed in a new wall supplied 
with oaken gates and stone pillars. The edifice 
will now accommodate three hundred. The 


and increasing congregation. The design was 
furnished by Mr. J. H. Chamberlain; and the 
builders were Messrs. Webb. At the eastern 
end is a stained window, by Messrs. Hardman & 
Co., after a design by Mr.8. Evans. The cost of 
the building is 6,2001., inclusive of the site, 
which cost 1,2751. 

Cheadle.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, Kingsley, 
has been opened. The building, which has been 
erected on the site of the old edifice, is of modern 
style, with Corinthian windows. It is built of 
polished red brick with stone dressings, the 
stone, which is nearly white, having been ob- 
tained from Hollington quarry. The contractors 
were Mr. H. Wyring, of Cheadle, for the build- 
ing, and Mr. G. Plant, of Kingsley, for the wood- 
work. The chapel is capable of accommodating 
300 persons. It has cost about 2001, 

Liverpool.— The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel, in connexion with the Congregational 
Church, has been laid, in Green-lane, near the Old 
Swan. The building about to be erected will be 
in the Early Decorated style. In the front there 
will be three bays, divided by nine pinnacle and 
crocketed buttresses. The church will be con- 
structed of white brick, with dressings of Bath 
stone. The gallerics will be constructed so as to 





wood-carving has been carried out by Mr. Jones, 
of York; the stone-carving by Mr. Cole, of York ; | 
and Mr. Palliser, of Northallerton, has been the 
general builder. 

Richmond (Yorkshire), —Trinity Church, which 
has been undergoing restoration, has been for- | 
mally opened. This church was built about the 
middle of the twelfth century, and consisted of a | 
chancel and a nave, with north and south aisles. | 
The chancel and south aisle, however, have been | 
allowed to fall into rnin. The north aisle was | 
walled off from the nave and used as a consis- | 
tory court. The first step towards the restora. | 
tion was to alter the present short chancel, 
which was done in 1859. The work now com.- | 
pleted comprises the rebuilding of the north | 
aisle, and the re-seating and general re-fitting of 
the church. The seats in the aisle are all longi- 
tudinal, facing south, and are slightly raised | 
towards the back. A memorial window of. 
stained glass has been inserted in the west 
window of the aisle, by the family of the Rev. 
James Tate. The east window of the chancel 


prevent undue crowding at the entrances. Ac- 


when one of the “ledgers” broke, and precipi. 
tated the whole to the ground.——An Artesian 
well has been in course of constrnction at St. 
George’s Brewery, Kidderminster, and much 
trouble and expense have been caused by tho 
breaking of the augur used to bore the hole, 
Lately Mr. Southan, well-sinker, has been em. 
ployed, and good progress has been made till 
two ‘of the men employed were, it is feared, 
fatally injured by the falling of a couple of bricks 
on to their heads from above, It appears that 
the accident was caused by the bucket used to 
carry the earth from the bottom of the well 
striking the sides and thus loosening the bricks. 
——— One of three double houses just built in 
Hillary-street, Leeds, fell in through the collapse 
of the outer wall next to the site of some other 
houses about to be erected by Mr. Winn, of 
Little London. The excavation for the founda- 
tions of these had almost been completed, and it 
is said to be likely that the removal of the soil, 
and the recent fall of heavy rain, had the effect 
of diminishing the stability of the adjoining 
building. It is not admitted, however, by Mr. 
Winn that the earthwork had been removed to 
the depth usual for fhe purpose. The houses 
which fell in were three stories high, exclusive 
of the basement. The front walls were no more 





commodation will be provided for 750 persons | 
in the main portion of the building; while the | 


The cost of the building is estimated at 3,0001. | 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. | 


, 


than one brick thick, and the interior walls only 
of half that solidity ——A frightful accident has 


| side galleries can be made to accommodate 300, | occurred at Hartlepool. A number of workmen 


were engaged in raising the segment of a large 
fly-wheel at new rolling-mills in course of erec- 
tion there, when the crane fell over. One man 
was killed on the spot, another was so injured 
that he died in a few hours, and six others were 


Cardif—According to the plans of the new | more or less seriously injured. 


dock scheme, after passing the outer gates, | 
vessels will enter a basin 700 ft. long by 500 ft. | 
wide, vastly larger than either of the existing 
basins. The area of the basin of the East Dock | 





THEATRICAL. 
WE shall have to speak of some particularly 


is two acres: that of the basin in the new dock good scenes for the Christmas entertainments at 
is to be eight acres. Penarth basin has only | Covent Garden, Her Majesty's Theatre, and the 
60 ft. width of entrance, and both the East and | Princess's. 


West Docks are inferior in this respect. The | 


At the Haymarket, Mr. Sothern’s admirable 


new basin, however, will have an entrance |acting,— genuine and excellent acting, — in 


width of 80 ft., and will be furnished with two 
twin tips, by which the largest ocean-going | 


“ David Garrick ;” his eccentricities in “ Dun- 
dreary Married ;” and a bright little extrava- 


steamers can be coaled in one, or, at most, two, ganza, “ Princess Spring-time ” (not over-clever, 


tides. The depth of water in the basin and dock | 


by the way), are filling the house. The extrava- 


was filled some time ago with stained glass, by | wi}] be 36 ft. at high-water ordinary spring tides. |ganza enables Miss Keeley to sing one or two 
Mr. Alderman Cooke, All the windows of the The basin will be built of solid masonry, with | songs very charmingly, and includes one pretty- 
chancel are filled with plain glass, excepting the perpendicular walls. The dock-walls, however, | enough scene, by O’Connor, called a Beautiful 
above. Messrs. Austin & Johnson, of Newcastle, | wij] be sloped inside. Thus the width of the ‘Island. Mr. Byron, by whom the extravaganza 


were the architects. 

Dewsbury.—The Bishop of Ripon has an-| 
nounced that an anonymous person has offered | 
3001. towards the erection of a new church in| 


superficial area of 49 acres at the coping level, | 
and of 34 acres at the base of the walls. The | 


| coping of the dock will be 700ft.; but that at | is written, is evidently too much called on at 
the base will be but 500 ft.: this will give a| Ch 


ristmas. 
Paris.—Photographs before us, obligingly sent 
us by the architect, show that the construction 


Dewsbury, on condition that an equal sum be | area of the present East Dock is 46 acres, so | of the new opera-house is advanced so that the 


raised in three months towards the same pur- | 
pose; and that the church accommodate -400; 
adults. : | 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 


Bristol. — Grenville Wesleyan Chapel, after | 
having undergone considerable alterations and | 
improvements, has been re-opened for Divine 
worship. The schoolroom has been enlarged to | 
double its original size, so that it will now! 
accommodate 300 children, A heating apparatus 
—which also heats the chapel—has been erected 
in it. Two new class-rooms, each about 15 ft. 
by 10 ft., have been built adjoining the school- 
room. One of the principal improvements in the 
chapel itself is the removal of the pulpit, or 
rather the erection of a new platform pulpit, 
with a winding staircage on each side of it, 
erected against the wall at the top of the chapel. 
This alteration alone has provided space on 
which six additional pews have been erected. 
The colour of the pulpit is white, with gilt 
mouldings, and shields painted blue. The rere- 
dos behind the pulpit has been raised, and the 
cntrance-doors of the chapel are covered with 
blue cloth, All the seats are of grained oak. 
Ventilators have been inserted in the ceiling, 
and many of the mouldings have been gilded. 
Mr. Sweetland, of Bath, has erected a new 
organ. The total cost of the alterations and 
renovations is rather over 7001. The architect 
was Mr, Hancorn, of Newport (Mon.). Mr. 
Nipper, of Stoke’s Croft, was the general con- 
tractor, the sub-contractor for painting being 
Mr. Fedden. 

Islington (Birmingham).—The new Wesleyan 
Chapel which has been in course of erection in 
St. Martin’s-street, Islington, for some time past, 


| may be borne back into the dock by the incom- 


that practically the new dock and basin will be | 
about équal to the East Dock in size, though 
greatly superior in depth, as well as having four- 
fold advantage in the size of its basin. The new 
dock differs from the existing ones in receiving 
no water from the land. It is to be wholly a) 
tidal dock, although the notice mentions the Taff | 
as among the sources from which water may be 
drawn; but this refers only to such water 
descending the bed of the Taff to its mouth as 


ing tidal waves. 

Manehester.—The over-crowded state of the 
present exchange, says the local Courier, has 
induced the directors to promote a plan for the 
erection of a building superior in every respect 
to the present one. The block of property com- 
prising Newall’s-buildings, and bounded by Bank- 
street, Cross-street, Ducie-place, and Market- 
street, has been secured for the purpose. The 
intended room will be more than half as large 
again as the existing one, and will afford accom- 
modation equal to the Hamburg Exchange, which 
is said to be the largest in Europe. Active pro- 
gress has already been made in the necessary 
measures for carrying out this undertaking. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—At a recent meeting of 
the magistrates of Newcastle, Mr. Moffatt, of 
Edinburgh, was appointed architect for a new 
lunatic asylum, to be erected, for Newcasile, 
near to Coxlodge, 








ACCIDENTS. 


In the Hemingford-road, near the Brecknock 
Tavern, Camden-road, a very large scaffold at 
some buildings that are in the course of erec- 
tion there fell, severely injuring five men 








has been opened. The new chapel has been 
erected to supersede the old one in St. Martin’s- 


street, which had become too small for the large 





who were at work on it for Mr. Wilmott, 
the builder. The men were at work on the 
story, a distance of about 82 ft. from the turf, 


different parts of the building, as s their 
destination, may now be distinguished. The 
stage is visible, and the portion of the house 
reserved for the public is raised as high as the 
first tier of boxes. Workmen are e od at 
present in raising the columns, each of a single 
stone, which are to decorate the grand loggia. 
The entire of the ground-floor, the entrance, the 
lobby, and the side galleries are distinguishable. 
The staircase for subscribers is reached through 
the refreshment-room. The ceiling of the saloon 
is of iron, fixed in stone, and above the first tier 
of boxes may be seen the hollow tubes by which 
the house is to be heated and ventilated. 

On the 21st inst., the 225th anniversary of the 
birth of Racine, the Vawleville Paris theatre 
gave a special representation in honour of that 
celebrated man. After a prologue in which one 
of Racine’s poems was skilfully inserted, there 
was a comedy, in one act, Racine a Usdés, by 
Edouard Fournier, who had made a special 
voyage to Uzes in order to render this piece of 
dramatic biography as completely life-like as 
possible. 

Vienna.—It is stated that the theatres in 
Vienna have been closely examined, with refer- 
ence to risk of fire and general security and 
comfort. The commission found various causes 
for complaint, and, among other things, ordered 
the following :—* That there should be no lights 
in the green-rooms lower than 8 ft. from the 
ground; that all lights should be protected by 
glass or wire; and that there should be a raised 
ledge of 3 in. in the front of the boxes to prevent 
opera-glasses, &c., falling over.” 2 

Palermo.—The authorities at Palermo have an- 
nounced a competition for a new theatre, to 
contain 3,000 spectators, and for which the sum 
of 100,000/, has been voted. Five premiums are 
offered, varying in amounts from 25,000 francs to 
2,000 francs, and all the world is invited to 
compete. 
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Books Beceibed. 


“The British Almanac and Companion” 
(Knight & Co., Fleet-street) maintains its posi- 
tion as one of the indispensables of the writing- 
table. Amongst the contents of the Companion 
are papers on “ Railways in their Social Rela- 
tions,” “The Physical Constitution and Func- 
tions of the Sun,” ‘*The Health of the British 
Army in India,” “ Working Men’s Clubs,” and 
its usual chapter on “ Architecture and Public 
Improvements.” “ Guteh’s Literary and 
Scientific Register and Almanack for 1865” 
(Stevens, Strand), contains information about 
everything, selected with much skill. The 
interesting insurance facts which are embodied 
in “The Royal Insurance Company’s Book- 
almanac for 1865” are well worth the perusal of 
policy-holders. The curious details here shown 
as to the rate of mortality at various ages, and 
the unsparing dissection of the position of the 
Company’s life business generally, render this 
little work noticeable among those of its class. 
It would seem that the periodical disclosure of 
the Royal’s condition has, so far from impeding 
its progress, resulted in a great development of 
its business. Let us mention, and we do so 
not merely willingly but with strong desire to | 
assist in spreading abroad the “ British Work- 
man” and the “ Band of Hope Review,” that 
these publications continue to be carried on with | 
vigour and discrimination. Some of the illus-| 
trations given are excellent, and, if the price be | 
considered, marvellous. “Young England” 
(Tweedie, Strand). The third volume of this | 
miscellany, now completed, contains much 
wholesome information calculated to interest 
boys, especially on Natural History. 




















Miscellanes, 


TUNNEL UNDER THE Lirrey.—A tunnel is} 
about to be constructed under the River Liffey, | 
at Dublin. 

Kirkcupsricut, ScorLanp.—A new county | 
prison and court-house have been commenced 
here. The offers for the portion forming the 
prison were opened last week, and Mr.) 
M‘Candlish, the contractor, has commenced | 
operations. Mr. Rhind, of Edinburgh, is the 
architect. 

Scorrish NatioNan Memortat.—We under- | 


said that some of his workpeople had been | 
| wages alleged to be due for a half week’s work 


Steam Omwvipuses.—An omnibus drawn by a 
locomotive, instead of horses, is now running at 
Chantenay, in the South of France. It can be 
turned and stopped with ease; and both inside 
and outside passengers travel by it without fear. 


LANDLORD aND Tenant. — A leaso “ for the 
term of tweuty-one years, determinable never- 
theless in seven or fourteen years, if the said 
parties hereto shall so think fit,” can only be 
determiaed at the end of seven or fourteen years, 
if both parties agree to it. This was the holding, 
of the Court of Exchequer in the case of Fowell 
v. Tranter. 


A Fire-Exrinevisuer.— An apothecary at 
Nantes has just discovered by accident that 
liquid ammonia will put out fires. The result, 
remarks Galignani, is easy to explain on scientific 
principles ; for amtmonia; which consists of 82 
parts of nitrogen and 18 of hydrogen, is easily 
decomposed by heat; and the nitrogen thus set 
free in the raidst of a conflagration must infallibly 
put out the flames. : 


AnotHER DeatH rrom Leap Polsoninc.—A 
man employed at lead smelting works, in 
Bethnal-green, died the other day—as the coro- 
ner’s jury found—*from paralysis, from lead 
poisoning acting upon a weak constitution.” 


Water Surety: Tornes, Sovrn Devon.—The 
corporation of this borough, including Bridge- 
town, have decided to carry out a system of 
water supply, and have called in Mr. Edward 
Appleton, of Torquay, to prepare the scheme 
and superintend the execution of the works, 
which are to be proceeded with at once. 


LvpGATE-HILL RatLway Sration.—The tem- 
porary station of the Metropolitan Extension 
Railway at Ludgate-hill has been opened. This 
temporary structure, 300 ft. long, is built entirely 
of timber, and is entered from Bridge-street by 
way of Union-street and Water-lane. The exit 
is in Earl-street. It is not expected that the 
permanent station, which is nearer Ludgate-hill, 
will be completed before March or April. It 
will be, in almost all particulars, a counterpart 
of the station on the south side of the bridge. 
The chief difference will be in all the offices 
occupying a space below, instead of above. The 
architect of the new station at Ludgate-hill is 
Mr. John Taylor, jun., who designed the corre- 
sponding structure in the Blackfriars-road. The 
contractors are Messrs. Peto & Betts, for whom 
Messrs. Lucas Brothers have executed the main 
work of the building. The engineer is Mr. 
Cubitt. 





Among tle witnesses examined at the inquest | 
was Mr. Grace, a white lead manufagturer, who | 


employed at his works forty years. Neverthe- | 
less, the business was unhealthy; but a great 
deal depended on the employés themselves. If 


| they were cleanly, washed carefully, and took 


opening medicine, which was provided for them, 
they could to a great extent obviate the effects 


| of the lead. 


| 


IMPORTANT TO JOINERS: A WaGEs QuEsTION.— 
At the Public-oflice, Birmingham, a joiner sued 
Mr, Joseph Hardwick, builder, for 12s. 14d., being 


|done. The case was one which would decide a 
| good many others of a similar kind. The com- 
| plainant struck work without notice, on account 
|of a certain resolution agreed upon by the 
| masters, and hung up in the shops. The wages 
| due for the half-week that he had worked, were 
| refused, on the ground that he had not worked 
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THE Peice or Lanp tn Scortanp.—We (Elgin lout the week, The question was whether the 


Courant) understand that Mr. E. Horsman, M.P., | 


Taking the present rental, 500/.,as a criterion, | 
we would say Mr. Horsman has paid for his| 


| whistle ; but the property is susceptible of much 


improvement, and may, with a moderate outlay, | 
be made a tolerably good and at the same time | 
a most desirable investment. It is not many | 
years since the late Mr. Baillie purchased from | 
the late Duke of Gordon the above property (on | 
which he never expended a single shilling) for | 
6,5001. 


SroursripGe ScuooLt or Art.—The annual | 


men were engaged by the week or by the hour. 


| the present lessee of the Glenfeshie shootings,/The bench decided that, though they did not 
| has purchased the fine little property of Alvie| always give reasons for their decisions, they 
from the trustees of the late Mr. Baillie, of Kin- | could not help saying in this case that they felt 
| gussie, ‘The purchase price, we hear, is 20,0001. | strongly that when an hour and a half was re- 


mitted on Saturday, it might be reasonably con- 
cluded that the sacrifice made was to be spread 
over the whole of the week, and that a week’s 
wages were not fairly due until the long days, 
as well as the short ones, were worked out. They 
therefore dismissed the complainant’s claim. 


Tae Macnesium Licut.—A lamp for the pur- 
pose of burning the wire is said to have been 
invented by Mr. A. Grant, who is endeavouring 
to bring his design to practical perfection. Mr. 
Grant seeks to make magnesium cheaper still 


stand that the whole of the designs contributed | meeting of this school was held in the Corn | than the best stearine, and states that by burn- 


to the competition 
Memorial of H.R.H. the Prinea Consort hava | 
now been arranged in the Eastern Division of | 
the National Gallery, and that the Committee | 
of advice nominated by Her Majesty held their | 
first meeting there for the purpose of inspection, | 
on Saturday, the 24th. The total number of| 
designs is fifty-three. The models occupy one | 
octagon of the Gallery and the drawings) 
another. 


Memoriats.— The foundation-stone of the 
Welsh memorial dedicated to “ Albert the Good” 
was laid on Wednesday, the 14th of December, 
being the anniversary of the Prince’s birthday. | 
The site selected is on the summit of the Castle | 
hill, at Tenby, a promontory of mountain lime- | 
stone jutting out into Carmarthen Bay. It rises | 
to about 70 ft. above highwater-mark. The} 
foundation-stone is a block of native marble. 
The architect of the memorial is Mr. H. M. 
Ffinch, and the sculptor Mr. J. E. Thomas ; but 
why the vellum inscription, which contains all 
the names of committee-men, secretaries, trea- 
surers, principal subscribers, overlooks the ar- 
chitect’s name, it would be difficult, we dare say, 
for the self-asserting “committee” to explain, 
except that their consciousness of their own 
swelling importance in the matter completely 
obliterated all recollection of one so compara- 
tively insignificant in their eyes. They have 
had the wonderful condescension, however, to 
name the sculptor,—after their “noble selves.” 
—-A proposal has been made to erect a me- 
morial of that true nobleman, the late Earl of 
Carlisle. The project seems likely to be very 
popular. It has been suggested that an obelisk 
on the summit of Slingsby Banks, some two 
miles from Castle Howard and six miles from 
Malton, would make a companion erection to 
that placed by the third Earl at the south end 
of the avenue, to commemorate the victories of 
Marlborough, and would be a conspicuous object 


of the council congratulated the friends of the | 
school upon the progress made by the stuaents, } 


for the Scottish National | Exchange. Lord Lyttelton presided. The report | ing a strip of zinc in conjunction with two strips 


of magnesium he is able to reduce the cost of 
the ight hy two-thirds. He even ventures to 


the increase in their number, and their generally | predict that magnesium will heggme as cheap as 


regular attendance; and upon the favourable | 


zinc, and that in course of time it will be pos- 


state of the finances, The income from the | gible to illuminate a street a mile long, at the 


Government had not decreased in consequence | 
of the payments being made upon results instead | 
of the master’s certificate, as heretofore. The | 


| excess of income over expenditure, to the 30th | 
|of September, had been 15. Os. 8d. Although 


the mortgage debt had been reduced to the | 
extent of 601., it still, however, amounted to 6401, | 
Mr. Bowen the head master’s report stated that 
the Central School had been attended by 145 
students, and the progress made had been satis- | 
factory. Four medals had been awarded to | 
students’ works at the examination held in| 
Londop in March last. Upon the last exami- 
nation of the school, in November, the large 
number of twenty-two pupils passed. The 
children of public schools, under the supervision 
and instruction of the master, numbered 562— 
an increase of 76 over last year. Of these, 99 
had been selected to compete for prizes in the 
elementary grades, and 61 had passed, 


Rarway Martrers.—The railway companies 
have, we are informed, been given to under- 
stand that they must adopt some means to 
establish a communication between passengers 
and the guards of trains, or the Government 
itself will prescribe a method for effecting that 
object. Acting upon this intimation, the rail- 
way companies are said to have appointed a 
committee of their managers to consider the 
best method of establishing the required com- 
munication.——The traffic receipts of railways 
in the United Kingdom amounted, for the week 
ending the 10th of December, on 11,732 miles, 
to 605,3911., and for the corresponding week of 
last year, on 11,395 miles, to 572,8271., showing 
an increase of 337 miles, and of 32,5641, in the 


rate of a halfpenny per hour! It is not a small 
thing to be able to record that photography is 
no longer dependent upon the action of the sun. 
The value of magnesium as an illuminator for 
the purpose of “ signalling,’ is too obvious to 
escape immediate recognition. The portable 
nature of the contrivance, and its perfect immu- 
nity from risk of explosion, together with some 
other evident advantages, render its vivid light 
all the more practically valuable. Parisians, we 
are told, are going to make it figure on the stage, 
and have sent orders for some of Mr. Grant's 
lamps to illuminate their painted scenery. 


Gas.—A cheap Gas Consumers’ Company, we 
hear, is being started for the supply of London 
with gas at 2s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
announcements of reduction by the old companies 
have begun to be made.——-At a recent meeting 
of the Birmingham Gas Consumers’ Company, 
the secretary stated that since the movement 
was commenced for the formation of the com- 
pany, several reductions in the price of gas had 
been made by the two gas companies, the 
average of which was about 21} per cent. below 
the price usually charged. And in addition to 
this reduction in price, they would be, and were, 
supplied with gas 40 per cent. better in ilumi- 
nating power than before.——The supply of gas 
at Walsall is by the town commissioners: they 
have just announced a further reduction in price 
to an average of 2s. 6d. per 1,000; the street 
lamps 2s. 6d. per 1,000.——In Cork the Gas 
Consumers’ Company have reduced the price 
of their gas to 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet ; and for 
street lamps, 31. each, to be lighted the whole 
year round. The company is paying 8 per cent. 








over the greater part of North Yorkshire. 


receipts. 


The original capital of the company was 40,0001. 
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Company's new line, between Whaleybridge and 
Buxton,-at a place called Bugsworth, one of the 
sides of a deep sand cutting at the mouth of a 
tunnel suddenly gave way lately, killing one 
man and imprisoning eleven others and four 
horses in the tunnel. A number of men were 
set to work to remove the fall of sand, and the 
night had far advanced before they had effected 
their object. To their surprise they found that the 
eleven navvies had been steadily going on with 
their work in the tunnel all the time! The men4 
had held a consultation, at which they came to 
the conclusion that proper steps would be taken 
to liberate them; and, as they could do nothing 
towards it themselves, they might as well pursue 
their ordinary tasks. From 200,000 to 300,000 
tons of earth had fallen at the mouth of the 
tunnel. 


Tue WoLVERHAMPTON AND LEAMINGTON Sur- 
vEYorsHips.— Mr. Anthony Morgan having given 
notice to the Leamington Board of Health of his 
resignation of the surveyorship and his appoint- 
ment to that of Wolverhampton, the Leamington 
Board have passed a resolution expressive of 
their “approval of the satisfactory manner in 
which he has at all times discharged the various 
duties connected with the office of Surveyor to 
this Board, as also of the ability he has displayed 
as engineer of the extensive and important 
works connected with the river improve- | 
ments, the sewage, and other public works 
carried on by him.” The Board also expressed 
a wish to be allowed to avail themselves of Mr. 


Takxine rr Cootty.—On the Midland Railway |. 


Tur Harrincton InunpatTion.—In settling 
claims for damage occasioned by the late flood, 
Messrs. Bain, Blair, & Patterson, of the New 
Iron-works at Harrington, have acted, it is said, 
with becoming promptitdde. The Whitehaven 
News, in speaking of this inundation, says :—“ No- 
thing can be plainer than that a grave engineer- 
ing blunder has been committed; and if no public 
inquiry into the causes of the catastrophe is to be 
held,—if the reservoir is to be re-constructed on 
the same principles,—then all: we can say is 
that, in the presence of a constant danger, the 
inhabitants of Harrington are the most stoical 
or the most easily pacified of people. The re- 
servoir at Harrington was from the design of 
Mr. Alexander Simpson, civil engineer, of Glas- 
gow, but the works were carried out under the 
superintendence of the firm for whom the water 
was required. * In the bywash lay the 
error. This, even if completed according to the 
plans proposed, would, according to Mr. Kendall 
and other residents, have been totally inadequate 
to have carried off the surplus water in a rainy 
season.” 


Wiupiepon Common.—The proposed Bill for 
the protection and improvement of Wimbledon 
Common has been printed. Th® Act constitutes 
Lord Spencer protector of the park, authorizing 
him to set aside a portion of the common, coloured 
pink on the plan, and enclose it with fences, so 
as, however, not to interrupt the view from the 
villas around, and to make walks, drives, and 
rides in the park, level obstructions, &c., and 
appoint gate-keepers and park-keepers. The 





Morgan’s advice, should it be requisite to consult 
him at any time on the subject of the engineering | 
works carried out by him in the town. Some | 
discussion ensued as to whether steps should be | 
taken at once to appoint a successor to Mr. | 
Morgan, and it was ultimately decided to refer | 
the subject to the highways committee. 

Repvuction or WAGES IN THE Iron TrapE.— | 
The South Staffordshire iron trade have declared | 
a reduction in the rate of puddlers’ and mill- | 
men’s wages, which they allege is rendered | 
necessary by the present position of the iron | 
trade. The selling price of manufactured iron, | 
they urge, was reduced to the extent of 11. per 
ton in June last, as some members of the trade 
thought unwisely ; but the puddlers’ and mill- 
men’s wages were not lowered in a correspond- 
ing ratio. The practice of the trade has always 
been to pay workmen’s wages at-the rate of 1s. 
per pound sterling on the price of finished iron ; 
and while the men in this district have been and 
still are receiving the rate of wages for ifon at 
101. 10s. per ton, the rates ruling in the market 
for finished iron are said to be in reality only 
81. 10s. Fourteen days’ notice were to be given 
on the 31st instant for a generes ~eduction OF 1s 
perton in puddlers’; and 10 per cent. in mill- 
men’s wages, through all the district. 


CHARCOAL Fires.—Dr. Lankester has held an 
inquest at Kentish-town on the body of Mr. 
Ebenezer Walker, aged forty-one years, a master 
builder. Mrs. Anne Walker, widow of the de- 
ceased, said that on Sunday night last, at 
eleven o'clock, her husband, in order to warm 
the bedroom, placed a charcoal stove init. He 
closed the register of the stove to prevent a 
draught. About twelve o’clock they went to 
bed, and soon fell asleep. She usually rose at 
seven ; but on the Monday morning she did not 
wake till twelve in the day, then feeling very 
drowsy and ill. She turned and looked at her 
husband, who appeared to be asleep, but she 
found he was dead. Mr. Daniel Slyman, surgeon, 
said the cause of death was suffocation, arising 
from the foul air from the charcoal fire, there 
being in the room no means by which it could 
escape. The coroner said the cause of death 
was very plain, and Mrs. Walker might consider 
herself fortunate that she did not share the same 
fate as her husband. It was singular that a 
builder should not know the danger of placing a 
charcoal stove in a bedroom with no vent for 
the foul air. In great halls, where the supply 
of air was large, they were serviceable, but in 
bedrooms they were most dangerous. At this 
season builders used artificial means for drying 
purposes ; but he hoped the fatal results arising 
from the use of charcoal in confined places 
would be borne in mind, and no life placed in 
jeopardy. The jury returned a verdict of 
“Death from accidental causes, arising from the 
mortal effects of suffocation by the es of a 


charcoal stove.” We have often given borpoxs | 
of the peril to life arising from the use of suc 


.| nothing to do with its construction. 


park to be epen at six o’clock in the morning, or 
at sunrise, if after six, and not to be closed till 
sunset. The park may be used for any purpose 
of practical public utility or interest, with the 
consent of the Home Secretary, when money 
can be claimed for entrance; but political meet- 
ings, open-air preachings, and meetings of clubs 
or benefit societies, are prohibited. Protector to 
have power of making regulations as to per- 
mitting refreshments to be sold in the park, and 
the like, for regulating quarries and pits used by 
the parishes, and for excluding gipsies and 
tramps. Provision is made for compensating 
those who had common. rights. The map shows 
that only a strip of land is to be sold. 


Non-LiaBinity FOR NEGLIGENCE OF FELLOW- 
SERVANTS ENGAGED IN A COMMON EMPLOYMENT.— 
In the case of Lov ve v. The London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company, the plaintiff, 
a labourer, was employed by the company to dig 
ballast from a pit; and after filling trucks with 
ballast, to push the trucks along a temporary 
tramway to the main line, along which they 
were carried to their destination. The tramway 
wae laid ky plete leyorey end the plete tel had 
Owing to 
the negligent manner in which the tramway was 
laid, a truck which the plaintiff was pushing ran 
off the line, and the plaintiff was hurt. This 
action having been brought by him against the 
company, it was held that the injury which he 
had sustained was caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant engaged in a common occupation 
with him, and that he could not recover damages 
from the company, no default on their part 
having been shown. The Court of Common 
Pleas, in which this action was brought, decided 
at the same time a similar question, in the case 
of Gallagher v. Piper, holding that the action 
could not be maintained. 


Sree, Wire-ropr.—Some important experi- 
ments have been made with galvanized steel 
wire-ropes at the Dock Testing Works, Birken- 
head. The testing was at the instance of 
Messrs. Jones, Quiggin, & Co., the iron ship- 
builders, who are building a monster composite 
ship, the largest ever built in the Mersey. Being 
naturally anxious to have everything of the best 
and strongest for this vessel, they determined 
that the strength of all her materials should be 
thoroughly tested. For this purpose surplus 
pieces were cut from the wire rigging now in 
course of being manufactured for the vessel at 
Messrs. Garnock, Bibby, & Co.’s ropeworks. The 
testing showed the following extraordinary re- 
sults :—4}-in. steel wire-rope, 57 tons 1 ewt., the 
Admiralty test for charcoal wire of this size 
being 24 tons 8 cwts.; 34-in. steel wire-rope, 
24 tons 6 cwts., Admiralty test for charcoal wire 
of this size 18 tons 10 cwts.; 24-in. steel wire- 
rope, 19 tons 6 ewts., Admiralty test for charcoal] 
wire of this size, 8 tons 11 cwts. The experi- 
ments were under the inspection of Mr.M’ Donald, 
superintendent of the Birkenhead Testing Works. 
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Tin.—The standards for tin ores were reduced 
2l. per ton during the past week, and are now 
as follows :—Common, 89s. to 90s.; fine, 91s. 
to 92s. The reduction of 41. in less than a 
fortnight has had a most depressive effect on 
— tin-mining, and business is extremely 

ull. 


Barmpro’ Cuurcu, Yorksurre. — The new 
window in the chancel of this church has just 
been reglazed with stained glass. The tracery and 
two side compartments are filled with diapered 
glass, to harmonize with the two south windows 
in the chancel. The centre compartment repre- 
sents our Lord delivering the charge to St. 
Peter, and placed below, in antique characters, 
“ Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.” To the left 
is the figure of a female at prayer, surmounted 
by an angel. On the right of the centre com- 
ent is the figure of St. John writing his 
book of the Revelation. This is also surmounted 
by an angel. The window was executed by 
Messrs. Drury & Smith, of Sheffield. Other 
improvements have been completed at the cost 
of those of whom the window of which we have 
spoken is a memorial. 


PeTroLeuM, PararrirNe; on Mixerat O1n.— 
With the object of testing the merits and capa- 
bilities of this substance as fuel, experiments on 
an extensive scale have been lately made at 
Woolwich Dockyard. The plan under trial is 
simply to burn the petroleum through a porous 
material, which is p in an iron chamber, 
dipped into a water-vessel, also of iron. The oil 
admitted into the chamber soddens the porous 
material, and rises by capillary attraction. The 
surface then catches fire and burns rapidly as 
long as the oil is supplied. The effect of the 
flame is said to be so great, that with the small 
apparatus, which is only 2 ft. superficial area, 
and affixed to a boiler, the oil has been utilized 
so as to be equal for steam purposes to five tons of 
coal. The objection to the use of this oil beyond its 
cost, seems to be the fear of explosion. A curious 
property of petroleum is said to have been dis- 
eovered by Dr. Decaisne, of Antwerp, who an- 
notinces that it instantaneously destroys that 
parasitical insect of the Acarus family which 
produces the human skin disease called itch ; 
that all that is requisite is simply to apply the 
oil without even rubbing; and that the mere 
vapour of the oil will disinfect clothes tainted 
with the virus. If all this be true, doubtless 
there are other skin diseases thus curable; for 
more than one skin disease originates in para- 
sitical causes. It may also turn out to be useful 


in gardens. 


Mormonire Cuurcy ArcuiTecturEe.— The fol- 
lowing Aaseviption of the projected Mormon 
temple and tabernacle, is given by a correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Republican, writing from 
Great Salt Lake City :—*That which strikes 
every observer of the temple is the very remark- 
able solidity of the stonework. It appears to be 
laid there to remain a thousand years, furnish- 
ing an unyielding support to the building that is 
to rest upon it. The style of architecture is 
somewhat novel. The front view shows three 
towers, the centre more elevated than those at 
the side. The rear end presents a view of three 
towers also, the side walls being strengthened 
with powerful abutments covered with pinnacles. 
The walls are lofty, and the entire air of the 
building, as represented in the view I saw, is 
imposing. There is no excess of ornament. All 
is substantial, dignified, and impressive. The 
building is not for the use of the congregations 
of the people, but for the priestly ordinances of 
the church. The people in their assemblages 
will meet in another building in the rear—the 
tabernacle. This is projected on a large scale, 
and on @ very liar design. It is to be an 
oval building. 1 was told that the interior would 
correspond to the shape of an egg. At present 
fifty-two massive abutments of solid masonry, 
10 ft. by 4 ft., show the exterior line of the 
structure. From the top of these abutments the 
oval roof will spring. The floor will be oval 
downwards, seated with rising seats as an amphi- 
theatre. There will be no close-built walls. As 
the building is intended for vast congregations, 
ventilation and light are looked to, and the build- 
ing will be nearly all windows and doors. It is 
225 ft. deep by 175 ft. wide, and is calculated to 
hold 10,000 people. Here the teachers and 
others will enlighten the people, and their united 
souls will go up. The cost of these buildings 
must be immense ; but all is contributed by the 
members of the Mormon church in labour and 


money. 
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